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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* The piping system is the arteries 
of the confectionery plant. If your 
plant is suffering from a sluggish 
circulation, then by all means read 
the article on Piping, in this issue, 
by Hieronymus and Pasche. Both 
of these men have to their credit 
some of the finest piping design 
and installation work that can be 
found in confectionery plants to- 
day, and the article is written ex- 
clusively for THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER. 


* Three typical samples of crystal- 
lized creams, bought on the market, 
are analyzed in this issue and their 
formulas reconstructed, by Jordan 
and Langwill. Last month these au- 
thors analyzed hard candies. In the 
next in this series, fudge will be 
considered. Every candy-maker will 
find these articles of much practical 
value. 


* Eddington makes some practical 
suggestions on packing and pack- 
aging of candies for Mothers’ Day 
While his observations will be 
found particularly useful to the re- 
tail-manufacturer, yet the wholesale- 
manufacturer also can profit from 
some of the suggestions. 


* A very comprehensive program 
on packaging has been prepared for 
the annual Conference on Packag- 
ing, Packing and Shipping, to be 
held in Chicago this month. The 
topics on the program are an- 
nounced in this issue. 


* Also, this issue carries an an- 
nouncement of the National Pre- 
mium Exposition to be held in Chi- 
cago on May 2 to 6. This will at- 
tract many merchandisers in the 
confectionery field. 


* In an article in this issue, Mr. 
Lund makes some suggestions for 
standardizing the particle fineness 
of chocolate coatings, and shows the 
confectioner how this is accom- 
plished by making particle counts. 
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POLICY: THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER ts essentially a manufacturers’ publi- 
cation and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equip- 
ment. The advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for 
messages regarding reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of 


confectionery and chocolate are logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


are presented herewith with our recommendation. 


The machinery equipment and supplies 


advertised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your care- 


ful consideration. 
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CRYSTALLIZED CREAMS. .: 


Second in Series on Reconstruction of Candy Formulae 


By STROUD JORDAN and K. E. LANGWILL 


UGAR boiling, followed by cooling before agitation, is 

a well-known process, but many manufacturers hurry 

it up to such an extent that unsatisfactory results are 
obtained. Smooth and velvety fondant is an essential, and 
without it a crystal jacket will do little to insure the pro- 
duction of acceptable creams. 

How often have we heard: “I would be willing to pay 
any price if I could produce creams like Mr. X.” The fact 
of the matter is that almost any confectioner can produce 
as nice and as acceptable creams as Mr. X if he is willing 
to expend the necessary time and energy. Apparently the 
generally accepted idea is to boil sugar and corn syrup as 
rapidly as possible and run the resulting syrup through the 
cooler so fast that sufficient heat is rarely abstracted. This 
makes the production of fine-grained fondant impossible. 


CREAM PRODUCTION: 


The first essential is a good supply of reasonably soft 
water, free from sediment and especially soluble or insol- 
uble iron compounds. There should also be a minimum of 
bicarbonate hardness, for on boiling this breaks down and 
releases carbonic acid which causes undue inversion and 
color formation. The next essential is good clean sugar 
and corn syrup. The crystal size of the sugar is not of 
moment if the purity is of a sufficiently high character. 
The corn syrup should have a pH of not less than § to 
properly control process inversion. It should also be free 
from colloidal materials which influence color. 

Now having acceptable water, sugar and corn syrup, it 
is then essential to cook and cool the batches properly. A 
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boiling temperature from 240 to 243° F. is usually em- 
ployed, depending upon the season of the year. The fin- 
ished syrup is then cooled quickly and beaten. 

More mistakes are made in the cooling process than in 
any other part of cream production. A cooling water 
sufficiently low to remove the undesired heat from the 
syrup is an essential and it is not possible to take water 
from a tank on the roof in July weather and use it for 
such a purpose. Nor is it possible to recirculate such 
water through the cooling system unless it has first been 
properly chilled. A deep well is the best bet for a supply 
of condensing water, and wherever fondant is made this 


fact should be kept in mind. 


Too much heat in the syrup at the time of creaming 
accounts for rough and gritty fondant; and a crystal 
jacket, no matter how good, will not sweat out such grit. 
Naturally the right amount of corn syrup should be em- 
ployed, and too much will give a tough cream while too 
little will give one that is too short. Assuming that every- 
thing has been properly cared for up to this point, the re- 
melting and casting temperatures must then be held as low 
as possible. Too much heat causes excess sugar crystals 
to go into solution in the syrup phase and the result is a 
hard and gritty cream. Warm molding starch is also an 
essential, especially in cold weather, and the proper setting 
time after depositing must be carefully controlled. 


CREAM COMPOSITION: 


To determine of what the familiar types of crystallized 
creams are composed and to compute the difference in 
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value on such a basis, samples of many different types 
have been purchased in as many different stores. The full 
price range has been covered, and from the many varieties 
we have selected three, which represent the finest type of 
crystaHlized bon bon, the medium priced crystallized cream, 
and the cheapest type of chalky creams to be found in the 
lowest priced mixtures. Analytical results show the fol- 
lowing: 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Moisture 9.57% 5.53% 
Reducing sugars ..........+.. 3.23 5.30 8.85 
Sucrose 78.23 69.97 
Polarization at 87° C. 

normal invert solution 
Water insoluble 
Starch 

Using the foregoing data and making due allowances 
and corrections for soluble starch, process inversion and 
sugar added as a crystal jacket, we have the following 
probable formulae: 


+9.2° V. +11.4° V. +24.0° V. 
None None 3.76 
None Present 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


80 lbs. 70 Ibs. 
Corn syrup 15 lbs. 25 Ibs. 
Starch None 3.5 Ibs. 

While the above figures are only approximately correct, 
cooking loss, process inversion, moisture percentage and 
the usual change in composition due to the addition of a 
crystal jacket will make such formulae produce creams 
with analytical values comparable to those reported. A 
cost comparison, therefore, on such a basis will be reason- 
ably correct. 


QUALITY COMPARISON: 


In the case of the first sample, which was sold as “crys- 
tallized bon bons,” the moisture was higher, the fondant 
of a finer texture and the percentage of corn syrup was 
the lowest of the three samples examined. There was no 
insoluble matter present, the flavor was delightful and the 
consistency was as smooth as velvet. These creams could 
not have been handled as a bulk confection, for they were 
too soft to be packed in pails or large boxes. They sold 
for an attractive price but volume could not be expected 
to be large. They had been pan crystallized and the crys- 
tal jacket was too thin to prevent moisture loss and not 
strong enough to prevent undue breakage. They repre- 
sented the typical “fine bon bon” familiar to those who 
like this type of candy. 


Sucrose 


In the case of the second sample of creams, the moisture 
was lower than in the first but still high enough to pro- 
mote good eating quality and not high enough to cause 
undue breakage in packing and handling. They had been 
double crystallized, which placed a brilliant, strong and 
continuous crystal jacket over the entire outer surface. 
Taste was good but consistency was a trifle rougher than 
in the first sample. The ratio of corn syrup to sugar was 
higher but not sufficiently high to produce any appreciable 
change in materials cost. Shape, finish and flavor were 
above the average. These creams can be handled in bulk 
and will be sufficiently rugged to withstand the usual 
shocks encountered in rough handling. 

In the case of the third sample we find an entirely dif- 
ferent story. Whoever made these creams should sell his 
equipment or go into the production of ready-mixed con- 
crete. It was so evident that he intended the creams to 
be just what they were that no possible excuse could be 
offered for their production. They were hard, chalky, 
flavorless, dull in appearance, and if they had ever been 
crystallized it was not apparent, although they were sold 
as such merchandise. They appeared to have been knocked 
out of starch, dusted off, and packed immediately. Their 
consistency bore out such a conclusion. Further than this, 
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they contained almost four per cent of raw starch, which 
made the creams leave a dirty and gritty feeling in the 
mouth after they had been eaten. The production of such 
merchandise at any price is ill advised, and its sale is abso- 
lutely unwarranted. 


COMPARISON OF VALUES: 


In the case of the first two samples there was not 
enough variation in materials cost to account for the price 
differential under which the goods were sold. The first 
sample was obviously intended as a retail confection and 
produced for just such a purpose. The second sample was 
intended as a jobbing proposition and prepared accordingly. 
It had been made slightly dryer and had been covered 
with an exceptionally sturdy jacket. It sold for less than 
half the price asked for the first sample, and from personal 
judgment it was almost of equal value. This, however, is 
a matter of opinion, but the fact still remains that the 
price differential was not justified. 


In the case of the third sample, the materials cost was 
lower since the presence of raw starch permitted the use 
of a greater percentage of corn syrup and made possible 
the production of creams with very small labor charges. 
As has been explained previously, these confections are a 
disgrace to the art of cream production and will eventually 
hurt the sale of all merchandise in the same class, whether 
good or bad. 


It is not intended that we go into the proper method 
of crystallizing, nor is it essential that methods of handling 
be reviewed. Our problem has been to determine the dif- 
ference between acceptable and unacceptable creams and 
whether there is a justification in the varying prices de- 
manded for merchandise in the same class. We have an- 
swered these questions in the case of the three samples 
which have been reported. The second sample was by 
far the best all-purpose cream and the first was only of 
interest for high-grade retail store use. The third cream 
examined is an example of what has been done to court 
volume business and incidentally to assist in the destruc- 
tion of any and all business done in the field of crystallized 
creams. 

The consistency and flavor of the first two samples were 
all that could be asked. The third sample was an abomina- 
tion. Insofar as materials cost was concerned, there was 
little to choose from, but if flavor and consistency are 
acceptable yardsticks, then the third sample is dear at any 
price. The main difference found in the many samples 
examined, other than those reported, has shown the real 
cost to be in the production of quality merchandise after 
satisfactory raw materials have been selected. A crystal- 
lized cream is going to be just as good as the cream maker 
who makes it and no better. 





Cut Descriptions Transposed 
in Conching Article 


In the article “The Purpose of Conching Chocolate,” by 
R. Whymper and C. P. Shillaber, pages 13-16, of the Feb- 
ruary issue, the legends under the two cuts on page 15 
were inadvertently transposed, for which apologies are due 
the authors, who kindly provided this article exclusively 
for THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. The legend 
under the cut in the upper left-hand corner of the page 
should have read “48 Hours in Conche,” and that under 
the cut in the lower right-hand corner should have read 
“96 Hours in Conche.” Because of the great demand for 
this article, it has been reprinted in pamphlet form by THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, with the above errors 
corrected. 
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PIFins 


in the Confectionery Plant 


By JOHN W. HIERONYMUS and HERMAN PASCHE 


Triangle Heating Co. 


damentals that should be kept in mind, whether the 
piping installation is in a food plant, chemical plant, 
refinery, power plant, or other kind of industry. 

The first principle is that the pipe must be of ample 
diameter—yet not too large, since an oversize pipe may 
have as many or more disadvantages than an undersize 
pipe. Second, the pipe should be kept free, as far as 
possible, of any material other than the fluid that is to 
be transported. Third, the design and installation should 
be such as to prevent undue strains in the pipe or in the 
equipment to which it is attached, and should allow for 
ready and economical maintenance. 


I: considering industrial piping, there are certain fun- 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to establish any rigid 
rules for piping layout in confectionery plants since the 
fluids piped have such a wide range of characteristics, 
and, further, requirements regarding sanitation and purity 
of the product are quite rigid, and the atmospheric con- 
ditions vary in different parts of the plant. For exam- 
ple, the piping of syrup presents quite different problems 
from the piping of steam. Moreover, although steam 
pipes must be insulated as a conservation measure, cold- 
water pipes are covered for quite a different purpose. Steel 
pipe is suitable for corn syrup as well as for steam and 
water, but sanitary regulations do not allow milk to be 
conveyed in anything but “sanitary” piping. 

Though it is good practice in any kind of piping instal- 
lation to “blow out” the pipe before installing traps and 
instruments in the line, thus freeing the line of chips 
of metal, pipe cement, dirt and other foreign material, 


Tables for Determining Pipe Sizes for 
Steam Supply and Condensate Return. 


* STEAM SUPPLY PIPE SIZES * HIGH PRESSURE RETURN 
PIPE SIZES 


PIPE SIZES IN INCHES 
GAGE PRES. IN LBS. PER SQ. IN. hn etd 
GAGE PRESSURE IN LBS. 
e| 1a] 2]s5 |se Coonaiie Be PER SQ. INCH 


Per Beur 50 100 150 


Good for any length of run up to 1200 feet. 


Recom per 100 Feet on 
Based 


mended Pressure Drops 
Which the Above Table is 
Lbs. per Sq. In. 

0 1 2 5 60 100 150 200 
Pres. Drop in Lbs. per 100 Ft.: 
031.062 _.125 0.25 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 


The Pipe Sizes in the Above Table are Suffic- 
ient to Take Care of Heating Up Lead 





* Reproduced thru courtesy 
of the Carrier Corp. 
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Engineer, Barrett-Christie Co. 


ORN syrup, sugar syrup, chocolate, water, and 

other necessary liquid ingredients, are the life- 

blood of the confectionery plant, and the piping is 

the arteries. Plant efficiency is affected as greatly 
by circulation troubles as human efficiency. 





this precaution is doubly important in food plants, where 
such material, if left in the pipe, might work its way 
into the batch. 

In the layout of a specific piping job, the size of pipe 
depends on the maximum rate of flow (capacity), and 
the resistance to flow imposed by the length of the line 
and by elbows, valves, etc. A standard elbow has about 
the same resistance to flow as 30 lineal feet of pipe. 
Syrup and chocolate being viscous liquids, their tempera- 
ture has an effect on the resistance to flow, and pipes 
carrying these liquids should be jacketed with steam or 
hot water to preserve a nearly uniform temperature. 

In the case of steam piping, the accumulation of con- 
densate in the line will affect the free flow of the steam. 

The accompanying tables give data for calculating pipe 
sizes for steam, condensate return, and water supply. 

Standard steel pipe (black or galvanized) and wrought- 
iron or cast-iron fittings are almost universally used in 
confectionery plants. Exceptions are lines handling milk 
and chocolate, for which sanitary pipe and fittings are 
required. 


Since confectionery piping is generally limited to the 
small sizes, threaded joints are the rule, though flanged- 


Friction Loss of Water Flow in Pipes, 
for Each 100-Ft. Length 





% x 1 its 2 2% 3 3% 4 
inch inch inch inch inch inch inch inch inch 





Discharged | | 
per Minute | Friction) Friction] Friction} Priction|Friction| Friction] Friction| Friction| Friction| Friction 
Lo Lo: Lo: Loss Lo: Los 


_Loss | Loss | Loss | Loss oss $8 s SS ss Loss 
in Lbs. | in Lbs. | in Lbs. | in Lbs. | in Lbs. | in Lbs. in Lbs. | in Lbs. | in Lbs. | 








3.3 
13.0 
28.7 
50.4 
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and-bolted joints are sometimes used on the larger pipe 
sizes. 


Tees for Additional Branches 


In laying out a main or supply line, it is well to in- 
clude a tee in the line at every point where it is likely 
that a branch will be installed in the near future. This 
saves dismantling the pipe and prevents interruption of 
service at the time the branch pipe is added. The cost 
of extra tees is very small compared with the cost of 
breaking a main to install a new branch. Moreover, 
when the piping is provided with fittings in anticipation 
of the addition of branches, the mechanic is not likely 
to pipe onto some other part of the system just because 
it happens to be convenient. 


Unions Facilitate Dismantling 


Unions, generously used, save a lot of time and grief in 
pipeline maintenance, especially in emergencies. When 
it becomes necessary to dismantle a part of the line, or 
remove a trap or other piece of equipment, unions, properly 
placed, facilitate such repairs, reduce the length of time 
that service is interrupted, and keep labor costs to the 
minimum. Sanitary piping is always installed with unions 
conveniently located so the pipe can be dismantled, 
flushed out and reassembled in the minimum length of 
time; these measures are often necessary at the end of each 
day’s operation. 


Lubricating Pipe Threads 


Pipe threads, after cutting, should be carefully gone over 
with a metallic brush, and then lubrication applied to 
the male threads only. In corn-syrup piping, the threads 
should be wiped with corn oil, and require no other lubri- 
cant. Before corn-syrup piping is put into service, it is 
well to scrub it inside with corn oil. 

The location of drips, or traps, in steam lines to take 
care of condensation is very important. Steam mains 
should be dripped at all ends. Wherever the elevation 
of the main or branch is raised, a drip should be installed 
at that point to prevent the collecting of condensate. 


Pitch of Lines 


It is universal practice to pitch steam lines with the 
flow of steam, and to pitch return condensate lines to 
the boiler. The reason for sloping steam lines is quite 
apparent, yet it is not uncommon, when tracing down 
troubles in piping systems, to find that such a simple 
and obvious rule as this one has been disregarded. Water 
lines also should be pitched to insure drainage and pre- 
vent freezing. For both steam and water, an adequate 
pitch ratio is % in. to 20 ft. 

The pitch of pipe leads to the subject of pipe hangers. 
The purpose of hangers is two-fold: to support the weight 
of the pipe, and to prevent sag. The spacing of the hang- 
ers depends on the weight (size) of the pipe, but should 
never exceed 10 ft. 


Hanging the Pipe 


If the pipe size is small, the hangers must be quite 
close together to prevent sag, unless the pipe is laid in 
conduit. In the case of '%-in. pipe, for example, the 
hangers would be about 5 ft. apart, while the spacing 
can be increased to 8 or 10 ft. with 34-in. pipe. Ob- 
viously, there is a saving in the hanging of %-in. pipe 
compared with 4-in., and since the labor cost for thread- 
ing and assembling the larger size is no greater, some find 
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that the larger pipe is more economical, when all elements 
of cost are taken into consideration. 

Those responsible for the insvallation of piping systems 
should not overlook the importance of appearance. As 
far as the installation will permit, the pipes should be 
closely grouped and run parallel. In addition to present- 
ing an appearance of orderliness, this facilitates their 
dismantling and repair and saves space that might be 
used to better advantage. 


Insulating Steam Piping 


Every bare pipe carrying steam, hot water or conden- 
sate acts as a radiator; and the heat it gives out, added to 
the heat of an ordinary summer day, lowers the vitality 
and efficiency of the employes. Moreover, such waste of 
heat necessarily increases fuel consumption and reduces 
the capacity of the steam system, particularly if the 
accumulation of condensed steam in the pipe is too great 
to be adequately cared for by the drips. Failure to in- 
sulate steam pipes is a foolhardy, wasteful practice. 

The higher the temperature of the pipe, the more ef- 
ficient should be the insulation. For steam at 60-lb. 
pressure or higher, 85 per cent magnesia is a suitable in- 
sulation for applying to the piping. For lower steam 
pressures and for hot water, air-cell insulation is gen- 
erally suitable. It is not sufficient to insulate only the 
pipe, but it is just as desirable to insulate the cocks and 
valves, as well as the pipe flanges, where flanged pipe is 
used. 


Preventing Drip from Cold-Water Pipes 


The moist air in cooking rooms presents a serious prob- 
lem of drip from cold-water pipes. This incessant drip, 
caused by the condensation of vapor on the cold sur- 
faces of the pipe, makes the floor messy, results in cor- 
rosion of the pipe itself, damages any goods or equipment 
that might be exposed to the drip, and is an annoyance 
to the workers. Covering the pipe with wool felt will 


80 * Sener 


STEAM PRESSURE \& 
IN KETTLE JACKET (69 


60 /b. 


Mettle prqseure, reaches. 
oni atety = 
pressure 1S minutes. Cooking Pressut, 
mare than 


not 





i iL nM i 4 
($min. 20min 25 min. JOmin Zmic 





1 
10 min. 


End of Smin. 


Showing Effect of Pipe Sizes on Kettle Heating 
Time and Cooking Pressure. 


provide enough insulation to prevent the annoyance of 
drip. If the pipe is galvanized, the exposed threads can 
be protected against corrosion by covering the joints with 
a compound of magnesia and asbestos or all-magnesia, 


before the felt is applied. 


Avoid Stiff-Legged Connections 


Solid connections should be avoided when laying out 
and installing piping. Pipe should be allowed some 
“give”; such flexibility prevents the setting up of undue 
strains in the pipe and in the equipment to which it is 
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Illustrating the 
use of “swings” 
to avoid stiff-leg- 
ged pipe connec- 
tions. The 
“swing” joint al- 
lows slippage in 
the threads 
when the pipe 
expands or con- 
tracts due to 
temperature 
changes. This 
view was taken 
in the plant of 
the Kimbell Can- 
dy Co., Chicago. 
and also illus- 
trates a good in- 
stallation of a 
drip connection 
with trap. 


attached. This is particularly important in the case of 
steam lines feeding steam-jacketed kettles, but should 
also be observed wherever dangerous strains might other- 
wise be set up. One of the most satisfactory means of 
avoiding solid connections is to install “swing” joints. 


Steam lines operating at 100 lb. gauge pressure may 
show a difference of 300° F. between cold and hot, which 
will produce a difference in pipe length of 2 in. in each 
100 ft. This is sufficient to set up serious strains in the 
pipe if it has rigid connections. 


The need for selecting pipe of ample size has already 
been mentioned. This is particularly important where 
kettles and other steam equipment are in use. If the 
pipe is too small, excessive pressure drop will occur, which 
will reduce the temperature and increase the time fe- 
quired for heating. Likewise, return lines should be 
sized adequately so as to prevent excessive back pressures. 


Select Pipe of Ample Size 


The advantage of ample pipe sizes is illustrated by the 
results obtained with a 50-in.-diameter steam-jacketed 
kettle, which was originally furnished with steam through 
two 1-in. branches feeding into opposite sides of the ket- 
tle and splitting off from a 1'%2-in. supply line. The 
supply line was later increased to 2-in. pipe and each 
branch to 1'%2-in. The accompanying chart gives the 
results of pressure readings and cooking times in both 
cases, and definitely shows the advantage of using the 
larger pipe sizes. 

Undersize pipe is not economical. The complications 
arising from a choked supply cause trouble and create 
inefficiency in operation. It is also just as true that the 
correct selection of pipe sizes does not in itself necessarily 
insure satisfactory and economical operation, unless care 
is taken to keep the pipes clear of condensate and air, as 
pointed out in an article on steam traps, on pages 23-26 
of the September, 1937, issue of THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER. 


Since steam branch piping is usually selected of the 
smallest size that will adequately serve the equipment 
which it feeds, it is obvious that a new kettle added to 
an existing battery of kettles should not be piped to the 
nearest kettle for its steam supply. Yet this is frequently 
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done, with the result that the steam pressure in both 
kettles is reduced and the cooking time increased, and, 
moreover, it becomes difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
a uniform cook. 

Kettles and other steam-using equipment should be 
piped to the steam main or steam supply. Only then 
can satisfactory operation be obtained. 


Welded Piping 


Welded piping, which has come into general use in 
many industrial plants, makes permanent, tight joints, 
presents a neat-looking job—one that is easy to insulate 
—and, combined with torch cutting, facilitates the dis- 
mantling and rearrangement of existing pipes and the 
installation of new. Piping under 2 in. in size is sel- 
dom welded, but welding is frequently used for larger 
sizes. The pipe should be well flushed out after welding 
to remove particles of slag and metal from the inside. 

Since the average mechanic or maintenance man is not 
a pipe welder, though he might be able to manipulate a 
cutting torch to sever metal, and since an investment is 
required in equipment and gases where welding and cut- 
ting are used, these processes have not been adopted in 
the rank and file of confectionery plants. 

The large confectionery companies, however, might 
well give considerable thought to the possibilities of these 
processes for erection and maintenance within their plants. 
Where the plant is large enough that there is a consid- 
erable amount of revamping and maintenance of exist- 
ing equipment, as well as installation of new equipment 
and changes in plant layout, welding equipment would 
find frequent use as an aid in the changing of existing 
piping and installation of new, as well as in erection work 
and changes involving air ducts, conveyors, machine 
bases, and elsewhere—in fact, wherever cutting or join- 
ing of metals become desirable with the end in view of 
effecting economies or increasing production. 





WASHINGTON LEGISLATION 





Food and Drug 


The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
is to consider a subcommittee draft of a Food and Drug 
Bill, which will likely include definitions of standards of 
identity for food and drugs, with single standards of 
quality for each food subject to the Act. Court review 
provisions have a chance of going into the bill. 


Federal Licensing 


It is not likely that federal licensing or trust legislation 
of any kind will be enacted at this session of Congress. 
However, some powerful elements within the Administra- 
tion want the O’Mahoney-Borah Federal Licensing Bill 
reported and on the calendar. With some amendments, 
they think it could do the trick on control of monopoly, 
bust trusts, and force prices down. A recent poll of sena- 
tors regarding this bill showed 41 in favor, 36 opposed, and 
19 uncertain. 


Wages and Hours 


The House Labor Committee is engaged in drafting a 
labor standards bill. House leaders, however, doubt the 
advisability of pushing such a bill, while the President 
thinks it politically unwise not to push it. 
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STANDARDIZING THE 


PARTICLE FINENESS 


of Purchased Coatings.... 


By A. ADAMS LUND 


Research Director, Lund Laboratories, New York City 


late coating purchases to a definite smothness or 
degree of particle fineness the question naturally arises 

as to just what constitutes a fine, smooth piece of chocolate. 
Taste, unreliable as it may be, gives him some clue as 
to whether the current lot, for example, is the same as the 
lot preceding; but if each succeeding lot were to be only 
slightly different from the lot preceding, the cumulative 
result over a period of time might be a very marked dif- 
ference in the quality of his coating, and, accustoming 


Te THE confectioner eager to standardize his choco- 


The shape or “angularity” of the particle 

is often a more important factor in taste 

than the size of the particle. These angular 
particles taste distinctly coarse. 


A reasonable standard of fineness for 
high-grade coatings. 


Laboratory sample showing ultra-fine 
grinding. 


Good average quality in the medium 
price range. 


himself to the change gradually, as he nas, he might con- 
ceivably be unaware of the result until his customers 
mysteriously found themselves liking someone  else’s 
candies better than his. 

This is far from being an impossible situation and un- 
doubtedly has had its counterpart, time without number, 
in the experience of confectionery manufacturers. 

One might read into this an indictment of the coating 
refiner, but it is not so intended. More often, as a matter 
of fact, it is the confectioner’s own too ardent pursuit 


One of the best grindings commercially 
available. 


Fair average quality in a low-priced 
coating. 


(All photomicrographs of commercial coatings taken at 100 diameters in monochromatic light.) 
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of price and willingness to swap horses over an issue of a 
quarter or an eighth of a cent a pound which leads to 
this situation. 


Comparison Studies Needed 


To set up a permanent photomicrographic or particle 
count standard for a given piece of goods, against which 
all deliveries from any source may be compared, pre-sup- 
poses (1) a standard basis of magnification; (2) a com- 
prehensible method of interpreting and recording the 
particle size; and (3) comparison studies enabling the 
confectioner to correlate his standard in terms of standard 
items of competitive manufacture. 

Reference has been made to the first two requirements 
in the preceding article of this series. In this article we 
present a series of studies on contemporary commercial 
coatings made by well-known manufacturers. 

All pictures were taken at the standard magnification 
of 100 diameters. To determine how a given coating 
compares with other coatings which will compete with 
it in the open market it is only necessary to take pictures 
of the coating in question at the same magnification and 
compare them with the photographs on these pages. 

No attempt has been made to make this study either 
fully representative or exhaustive. To do so would involve 
an expenditure hardly justified at this juncture. It should, 
however, furnish the confectioner with a valuable guide to 
the present market quality (from the standpoint of 
smoothness, that is) of commercial chocolate coatings. 
From this one may readily work out his own standard of 
fineness and, having done so, put into effect a checking 
system to insure uniform smoothness and eating quality 
in his goods at all times. 


Keeping Up a Picture Gallery 


For those who wish to carry the control a step farther, 


a picture record may be kept of successive shipments 
against a contract, one or more shots being taken on the 
goods as they arrive. By comparing these with the con- 
trols, the manufacturer will be able to determine whether 
he is getting what he has a right to expect in the way-of 
refining quality. 

If a delivery is not up to the mark, the refiner con- 
fronted by such indisputable evidence may be persuaded 
to take back the delinquent shipment to be re-milled. 

The setting up of such a control by a confectionery 
manufacturer would not be without its advantages to the 
refiner also. It would eliminate once and for all, so far 
as that particular customer was concerned, the possibility 
of someone taking the business away from him on the 
lower price basis with the idea of taking the difference out 
of the refining quality of the goods later. 


Slight Variation Inevitable 


Of course, one must realize that a certain amount of 
variation will inevitably exist not only from batch to 
batch but from sample to sample and field to field under 
the microscope. But these variations are relatively minor 
compared with the difference brought about, let us say, 
by the omission of a step in the refining process. 

There are also such things as uneven refiner rolls which 
permit portions of the chocolate to pass through without 
being subjected to the same amount of milling which the 
remainder of the batch receives. Often a sample may hap- 
pen to be drawn quite by accident from such a portion 
of the batch, and to indict the refiner on the basis of read- 
ings or photos taken on such a sample would be manifestly 
unfair, since it would not represent the quality of the 
shipment as a whole. 

But any intelligent chemist or microscopist knows how 
to avoid these mistakes and secure representative random 


fields. 
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If the confectioner is not in a position to do so or does 
not wish to go to the expense of making his own counts 
or setting up a camera to make permanent photomicro- 
graphic records, either or both services can probably be 
arranged for in his locality at a nominal cost. 





Says City Has Right to 
Inspect Candy 


Since the courts have declared that candy is a food, and 
inspection of food is a proper municipal function, then the 
Chicago City Council is empowered to pass an ordinance 
requiring that every package or bar of candy manufac- 
tured in the city be inspected for purity and stamped, 
according to an opinion given by Chicago’s Corporation 
Counsel, Barnet Hodes, in response to an inquiry by Her- 
man N. Bundesen, president of the Chicago Board of 
Health. 

The only qualification was that the City Council would 
have to show that the federal and state laws were in- 
sufficient in this instance. Hodes gave the opinion that 
the city did not have the power to inspect candy manu- 
factured outside Chicago. 

The enforcement of such an ordinance would neces- 
sitate continuous inspection of all stores retailing candy, 
and would require the creation of between 50 and 100 
new jobs as inspectors for the Board of Health. 

In an editorial entitled “Spying Out the Sugar,” the 
Chicago Daily News ridicules the Board of Health presi- 
dent’s evident interest in the health of candy eaters, and 
suggests that “an average of two new appointments per 
ward is worth more to the organization in March than 
it would be in May,” when the primary elections occur. 














Celebrate Garliss’ 
BIRTHDAY HA 
“By Eatrino— " 


BABY RUTH 
B INGER 
JOLLY JACK 
ae aliod : 


When the Curtiss Candy Co. reached its 21st birthday recently. 
the photographer caught this picture showing Otto Schnering. 
president, about to cut a slice of birthday cake at party arranged 
by his associates in honor of the occasion. In an informal talk. 
Mr. Schnering traced the development of the company and men- 
tioned that the five employees who were with him at the start are 
still associated with him. Today the company has four large 
plants and in a single year has packed over 1,332,000,000 bars 
of candies on iis 52 packing lines. Mr. Schnering at present is 
serving as chairman of the Merchandising-Advertising Committee 
of the N. C. A., which committee recently developed the Collective 
Cooperative Plan for increasing candy consumption. 
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Staley Builds Laboratory Building for 
RESEARCH and 
PROCESS CONTROL... 


NEW laboratory building, of reinforced concrete 

construction, has been completed by the A. E. Staley 

Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. The pleasing hand- 
rubbed exterior of this building, enhanced by the vertical 
ribs between the window panels, makes the structure a 
smaller counterpart of the huge white-stone administra- 
tion building which it faces. 

The new building is two stories high with a full-height 
English basement. It has 122 ft. frontage, with wings 
extending back 75 ft. on each side, and contains a total of 
21,500 sq. ft. of floor space. A paved concrete court be- 
tween the two wings serves the receiving and shipping 
platform. 

The interior walls are of a golden-tan glazed tile, and 
ceilings are painted to match. All floors are of concrete, 
except the main foyer, and are covered with mastic tile in 
dark green, black and ivory. The lobby floor is of terrazzo. 

Each department head was consulted in placing, plan- 
ning and arranging his department in the new building, 
and each department was given an entire wing to itself. 

Because the process control laboratory has more con- 
stant contact with the manufacturing department, it was 
given the west wing on the first floor, while the opposite 
wing on this floor is occupied by the chemical engineering 
department. 

On the second floor the place of honor is given to the 
library, which occupies the space across the front of the 
building. The east wing of this floor contains the sales 
service department, bacteriological laboratory, a constant- 
humidity room, dark room and conference room. In the 
west wing is the general research laboratory as well as 
smaller laboratories. 


The basement is the seat of much activity. In addition 
to bottle storage, sink rooms, supply rooms, locker and 
shower rooms, the basement is also the location of the pilot 
plant. The space for the pilot plant extends up through 
the first floor, thus allowing for the installation of tall 
equipment. 

The constant humidity and temperature room on the 
second floor is completely insulated and is used chiefly in 
paper and textile experiments. 

Each department is comparatively isolated in its own 
wing, but has easy access to the office of Howard File, the 
technical director, located just off the main foyer, and to 
other departments. 

Each laboratory has work tables of metal construction 
with kemstone acid-resisting tops. The metal work is lead- 
coated steel finished in aluminum. The sinks in all labora- 
tories are of a special ceramic ware, while kemstone is used 
for fume hoods and stainless steel for steam baths. All 
laboratories are serviced with hot and cold and distilled 
water, steam, gas, electricity and compressed air. Each 
supply cock has its colored button, the same color code 
being used throughout the building. 

In all the laboratories, except the process control, the 
lighting fixtures are of cast aluminum with vapor- and 
dust-proof prismatic globes. Holphane lights of cast 
aluminum are used in the corridors and the administration 
office. The building is heated from the factory’s central 
steam plant. 

Not, the least important of the departments in this 
new »building is the research laboratory, where technicians 
are always searching for new products and for means 
of utilizing waste materials. It is the research department 

that has enabled Staley to broaden 
their line of products beyond the 
starch and feed and oil with which 
the company started. 

The pilot plant, which is located in 
the basement, with head room extend- 
ing through the first floor, is the place 
where the ideas of the research chem- 
ist and sales service chemist are tested 
out under circumstances simulating 
those in every-day practice. It gives 
the laboratory a chance to check its 
ideas and send them out into the plant 
in a comparatively perfected state. 
Chemical engineers work closely with 
the research and sales service depart- 
ments, much of this work being done 


A view of the process 


control laboratory. 
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One of the laboratories devoted to sales service work. The constant-humidity room 
opens into this room. z" ‘ 


sheltered life of the laboratory. Many 
ideas that originate in the research of 
sales service departments will not work 
out with existing equipment. The 
chemical engineers must adjust old ma- 
chines or design new ones that will 
work, and they turn to the pilot plant 
to aid them in such development. Con- 
ditions, methods and results desired all 
govern the type of equipment needed. 

The process control laboratory works 
exclusively with the manufacturing 
department. Only the products going 
through the process are of interest to 
this group of men. Sample carriers, 
carrying wooden trays filled with 
wide-mouthed bottles, make hourly 
trips through the plant, taking sam- 
ples of everything in the process of 
manufacture at every step in its prog- 
ress. These samples are taken to the 
laboratory and tests run. If the sam- 
ple does not meet the standard set for 
that step in the progress, the foreman 
is notified and the situation is rem- 
edied. Samples of the finished product 
are also checked in this laboratory be- 
fore shipment. This department also 
maintains a group of men out in the 
plant chiefly to check special products 
going through the process. 

The sales service department is re- 
sponsible for developing new uses for 
Staley products. The chemists in this 
department work closely with the cus- 
tomers. 

The Staley laboratory always has 
been in a commanding position, tech- 
nically speaking, and now, in its new 
location, it commands the situation 
from a geographic standpoint. To get 
anywhere on the grounds it is neces- 
sary to pass the laboratory, just as no 
Staley product can get ahead in the 
world without passing through the 


in test tubes. Here is where the pilot 
plant comes into service; it steps up 
the test-tube experiments to semi-plant 
scale, and gives the research and sales 


service chemist a pretty clear idea of 
what is going to happen to his brain 
child when it goes out into the prac- 
tical every-day world away from the 


technical department. So the labora- 
tory is the focal point of both men 
and methods. 


Confections Division of Kraft-Phenix 
Wins Safety Trophies 


On Januaory 15, 1938, the Confections Division of the 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., Chicago, completed 500,000 
consecutive man-hours without a lost-time accident, for 
which this Division was awarded a silver scroll by the 
company. This is the fourth of the Kraft-Phenix plants 
to have rolled up a record of this kind. The Confections 
Division is now approaching the 600,000 man-hour mark 
without an accident. 

Last October this division won the Kraft-Phenix Inter- 
plant Trophy, which makes them eligible for the next 
award in the competition sponsored by the Chicago Greater 
Safety Council. 

In commenting on the fine safety record of the Con- 
fections Division, R. R. Kampe, Director of Safety and 
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Manager of Insurance of all Kraft-Phenix plants, said that 
the Confections Division deserved a great deal of credit, 
in view of the fact that he considered the operations in the 
confectionery plant to be more hazardous in their very 
nature than those in the company’s cheese plants. 


Steven Box Wins Silver Award 

The kiddie box by Steven’s Candy Kitchens, Inc., Chi- 
cago, which was selected as an outstanding package at the 
January meeting of the Candy Packaging Clinic of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER and was illustrated and 
described in last month’s issue, was recently given the silver 
award in the folding carton group in the 1937 All- 
America Package Competition. Walter M. Lowney Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, with their molasses kisses bag, was 
one of five firms receiving gold awards in the Canadian 
Division at this competition. 
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Candy Slogan Gets Nation-Wide 


Publicity ... 


AILE the confectionery manufacturers are cooper- 
ating with the N. C. A. Merchandising-Advertis- 


ing Committee to get transparencies carrying the 
new candy slogan and design on the windows and counters 
of all retail candy establishments, and on delivery trucks, 
many firms in the supply field also are using the design 
and slogan in the distribution of their products and in 
their promotional material, and a considerable number of 
large retail buyers and jobbers have obtained transparencies 
for distribution to their trade and for use on their trucks. 

Participation in this campaign is not confined to manu- 
facturers, buyers and supply firms in the confectionery 
field but support that has come from several outside groups 
will also help to bring the slogan to the attention of 
many millions throughout the country. 

The plan worked out by the Merchandising-Advertising 
Committee is known throughout the industry as the Col- 
lective Cooperation Plan, and was explained in detail in 
the February issue of THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, on the front cover of which was reproduced, in 
colors, the design selected by the committee to carry the 
new slogan—“Candy Is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some 
Every Day.” The committee’s immediate goal is the plac- 
ing of one million of these designs, in the form of trans- 
parencies or decalcomanias, by N. C. A. Convention time 
in early June. This is being done by acquainting every 
manufacturer and buyer with the plan and urging him to 
obtain these transparencies, which can be obtained from 





ey 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance Distributing Co. 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


February 21, 1936. 


aenufsacturing vonfectioner 
400 W. .ediscn Street 
Jbica;;o, ill. 


Attention: Mr. F. lL. 
Gentlemen: 

Congratuletions to the Netionel Confectioners* 
Associetion, end to their kerchendising Committee, for 
the Collective Co-up Plen. 

Jo my wey of thinking, thie is « @efinite 
move in the right direction which hes been needed in 
the Candy industry for a long time. It certeinly is 
worthy of the entire support of every cendy senufecturer. 


be assured of our support on thie end other 
movements desiyned to bring ebour greater cendy consump- 
tion 


Very truly yours, 


INDEPEMDENT GROCERS’ ALLIANCE 


8a seen 


Sales-Service Division 


fF. ¥. Srinkmen 
18 
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OSTAGE Meters, Mat Book Covers, and Can- 

teens carry Slogan to millions, while trade co- 

operates to get decalcomanias on windows of all 
retail stores. 


the N. C. A. at cost, for placement on their trucks and 
salesmen’s cars as well as on their retail customers’ 
windows. 

All publications in the confectionery field are cooperat- 
ing with the N. C. A. in promoting the plan among their 
readers. As an instance of how this is being done, THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER of February carried de- 
tails of the plan to the manufacturers throughout the 
country, and on March 1 this publisher issued a special 
“Collective Cooperation Plan Edition” of The Confec- 
tionery Buyer, which was built around the plan itself, 
explaining how the plan will help all those participating in 
it. This edition of The Confectionery Buyer was mailed 
to 9,000 jobbers and large buyers, including candy and 
tobacco wholesalers, grocery wholesalers, department-store 
buyers, chain-store buyers and others who would be bene- 
fited by the plan. 

On March 1, the firms in the industry had purchased 
119,707 transparencies, 1,584,005 envelope stuffers and box 
inserts announcing the plan, and 256 electrotypes of the 
slogan. Orders for material are coming in every day, and it 
is anticipated that the committee’s goal—one million trans- 
parencies by N. C. A. Convention time—will be realized. 

Meetings with representatives of manufacturers, jobbers 
and supply firms have been held in many cities, at which 
the plan has been explained in detail. Meetings scheduled for 
this month include one in Indianapolis, at the Hotel Sev- 
erin, on March 11, at which W. C. Dickmeyer, a member 
of the Merchandising-Advertising Committee, will present 
the plan, and Max F. Burger, secretary of the N. C. A., 
will also attend. Jobbers and candy manufacturers have 
been invited. 

On Monday evening, March 14, a meeting has been called 
by the Detroit Tobacco & Candy Jobbers Association, at 
which Mr. Burger will explain the plan. Other meetings, to 
be attended by Mr. Burger, will be held in Cleveland, 
Toledo and Pittsburgh, but no dates for these have yet 
been set. 

Others who have been of notable assistance in speaking 
before groups on the plan are A. M. Kelly, executive vice- 
president of the N. C. A.; Otto Schnering, chairman of 
the Merchandising-Advertising Committee; H. R. Chap- 
man, member of the Committee; and T. J. Payne, president 


This letter from F. W. Brinkman, of the 
LG.A., is typical of the spirit of 
cooperation that many buyers 

are showing toward the 

Collective Cooper- 

ation Plan. 
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of the N.C. A. A. M. Kelly talked on the plan before the 
annual convention of the Western Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion held in Los Angeles, Calif., last month. 


Among the unusual plans used in spreading the candy 
slogan is one employed by the Riegel Paper Corp., of New 
York City. F. L. Triggs, advertising manager, mentions 
that the company is using a cut of the slogan in place of 
the company’s trade mark cut on their postage meter, for 
stamping all mail going to members of the confectionery 
industry. That is a worth-while idea that other firms using 
postage meter machines could employ. 


The new slogan will be carried on the face of every one 
of the 75,000 candy canteens from coast to coast serviced 
by the Automatic Canteen Co. of America, Chicago, IIl., 
who have also obtained 1,000 transparencies for the cars of 
their servicemen and other employees. At least five million 
people every day will see this slogan on the canteens, it is 
estimated by F. H. Anderson, treasurer of the company. 
This company also has pledged its support to promote the 
use of the design and slogan as imprints on bar wraps and 
wherever the message will be seen by the consumer. 


Match book covers are also being used to carry the candy 
slogan. One million match books every month will bring 
the slogan into every nook and corner in the United States. 
This promotion is being donated by the Lion Match Co., 
of New York City, and will continue as long as the indus- 
try desires it, says Leo Greenbaum, president. 


An unusual job of promotion is to be carried out by 
Joseph Jacobs, publisher of the Jewish Market Papers in 
New York City, having a total circulation of 300,000. The 
papers will carry the slogan and the designs, translated into 
the Hebrew language, promote the plan in the various 
papers, and have their merchandising men place the design 
in one thousand confectionery stores in New York. 

So the Collective Cooperation Plan is receiving valuable 
promotion from without as well as within the industry, and 
before the year is at its half-way mark, many million people 
will be viewing the slogan on windows and in other con- 
spicuous places. Many of these will act on the impulse to 
buy, which the slogan conveys, and a few extra ounces of 
candy bought now and then by these individuals is all that 
is needed to increase the average consumption from 16 to 
20 lbs. per year for each man, woman and child. 


Favors Candy for Lenten Season 


Eat more candy during Lent, is the advice given by a 
Roman Catholic priest to his congregation, according to 
the February 28 issue of the Boston Post. The Post story, 
which has been circularized to its members by the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, is as follows: 


“Reminding his congregation that penance is obliga- 
tory during the Lenten season, the Rev. George E. Hanlon, 
S.J., of the church of the Immaculate Conception, Har- 
rison Avenue, South End, yesterday advised the making 
of resolutions for the 40-day period which will do good 
for the individual but which will not cause others to 
suffer. 


“Discussing the Lenten regulations for Catholics at 
length at the 11:30 mass, Father Hanlon expressed the 
hope that young men of the parish would purchase five- 
pound boxes of candy for their girl friends rather than 
the customary one-pound boxes. 

“All things being equal, he said, he hoped the girls 
would find it possible to eat the added portions. To give 
up candy during Lent only puts salesgirls out of work 
and thereby does harm when the weekly pay check is not 
forthcoming.” 
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This is the seal 


ne WV orld 
will see! 


THe National Confectioners’ Association is inaugurating for 1938 an 
impartial, nationally cooperative effort to encourage a greater sale of 
candy through a wider public acceptance of candy as a delicious food. 
An advertising and publicity campaign has been designed to reach millions. 
The success of the plan depends largely upon the cooperation of the entire 
industry — manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers. If such cooperation is 
applied to the campaign, new and profitable business will be developed. 

The seal above has been accepted officially for use by the candy industry. 


1 Manufacturers will reproduce the seal on their letterheads, 
envelopes, and other stationery. Jobbers and retailers are 
invited to do the same. 


2 Special reproductions of the seal will be used on packing 
cases, boxes and all containers. It will also be featured on 
candy wrappers. 


3 Leading manufacturers will include the seal in their adver- 
tising in newspapers, magazines, bill boards, car cards, etc. 


4 Beautiful transparencies in color will be placed on doors, 
windows and show cases of retail stores throughout the 
country. It is a dignified, attractive seal — and marks the 
sincerity of retailers who sell candy to the public. 


5 The Association cordially invites you to participate in this 
great cooperative candy campaign. As you help it, you help 
yourself to more business, more profits from candy. All the 
features of the plan will be explained to you on request. 
Please write direct to NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


OTTO SCHNERING, President, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Confectionery Industry Can Solve 
Its Own Problems 


From an address by Leroy M. Gimbal, president Western Con- 
fectioners* Association, delivered at Convention of Association, 
held in San Francisco, February 8. 


Here are a few thoughts that I would like to get off my 
mind, in regard to our general policy as an industry: 

First, we sell cheapest during our seasons of biggest de- 
mand. That is particularly odd and we are probably the 
only industry in the world doing that. Florists, jewelers, 
toy manufacturers, all sell their gift items at Christmas 
time at higher prices. Why should candy be cheaper? 

Second, we do not seize our opportunities. During the 
last four years or so, prices of all materials, containers, sal- 
aries, overhead expenses, taxes, have constantly advanced. 
Our suppliers of materials have taken advantage in their 
fields to raise quotations to us, and justly so. However, 
candy manufacturers in general did not advance their 
prices. 

Government figures show that our national wholesale 


average price per pound has hardly advanced from the de-" 


pression lows. Average prices are up only from about 15c 
to 16c per pound, or 7% to 8% increase in four years. 
General wholesale commodity averages are up nearly 40% 
from their 1933 lows. Labor costs and overhead are up 
not less than 20%. Then candy wholesale prices should 
have been advanced a corresponding amount, not less than 
33'4%4% from their lows. 

The 1926 average price was about 28c, 1929 was 26c, 
and in 1937 it was about 16c. There is no question in my 
mind that costs are as high as 1926 and there is really no 
reason why candy is not back to a better level. It seems to 
me that the trade has expected it. The public surely would 
not have objected, because their buying power is unques- 
tionably better. 

Third, in my mind, the one big thing the matter with 
our industry is the price structure. During the last few 
years we have seen an increase in per capita candy con- 
sumption. Last year it was about 16 lb. Prices, however, 
have not kept pace with anything, except what the chisel- 
ing buyer wanted to pay. 

A retired salesman of established reputation, one who 
has been very successful, said that he used to turn down at 
least one order every day, just to keep his morale up. Think 
that one over, you men who control salesmen. Turn down 
the orders that come in with strings on them at cut prices, 
because the salesmen say “it has to be done to get the 
business.” It is probably from the buyer who is a sight 
smarter than you are—putting one over on the salesman, 
on you, the boss, and on the whole industry. 

It seems to me that a great deal of our trouble starts 
from a variation in classification of buyers. 

It is my earnest suggestion that the new directors set 
up a “Definition or Classification of Buyers” at once, and 
that it be submitted to all manufacturers for their objec- 
tion or approval, and if adopted by a majority, that we 
arrange our price schedules for each class of trade and 
maintain them; it being agreed that violators will be 
promptly prosecuted under existing laws which forbid dis- 
crimination between buyers in the same class. 








HOW SCHRAFFTS COOL THEIR CANDY. 


Cooling Candy by Superheated Steam, is the subject of an article 
by L. P. Leathers, plant engineer, W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., 
which will appear in the April issue of “The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner.” It is common practice to use superheated steam as a 
cooling medium, and that’s just what most candy plants are doing, 
though they may not know it, says Mr. Leathers, who proves his 
point with figures. 
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List of Firms Who Will Exhibit 
At Confectionery Exposition 


Plans for the annual convention of the National Con- 


fectioners’ Association and the annual Confectionery In- 
dustries Exposition, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, June 6 to 10, are going forward, and it 
is expected that soon the Program Committee will be 
ready to make a report on the topics and speakers to be 
heard at the convention. 


The Program Committee appointments are now com- 
plete, with the addition of the names of Harold S. Clark, 
of The D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Louis L. 
Mcllhenny, president of Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


The layout of the exposition is shown on the following 
page. The exposition managers are Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
232 Madison Ave., New York City. Special plans are 
being worked out for handling the competition for the 
cup which is awarded each year to one booth. A partial 
list of exhibitors follows: 

BOOTH 
NO. EXHIBITOR 
101 E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y- 
102 Nulomoline Co., New York, N. Y. 
103 Ross & Rowe, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
201 ~=— Seal, Inc., Derby, Conn. 
204. The Toy Kraft Co., Wooster, Ohio 
205 Vacuum Candy Mchy. Co., New York, N. Y. 
208 Harry L. Friend, Boston, Mass. 
209 Fred S. Carver, New York, N. Y. 
210 J. M. Lehmann Co., New York, N. Y. 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 
212 ~+=#F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Atlantic Gelatin Co., Inc., Woburn, Mass. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Greer Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
The International Confectioner, New York, N. Y. 
General Food Sales Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Confectionery & Ice Cream World, New York, N. Y. 
The Pilliod Cabinet Co., Swanton, Ohio 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. - 
A. Klein & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Kromex Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
American Maize Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
The National Sugar Refg. Co. of N. J., New York, N. Y- 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., Chicago, III. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Union Standard Equipment Co., New York, N. Y. 
Clinton Company, Clinton, Iowa 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New York, N. Y. 
White Stokes Company, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 
Brazil Nut Advertising Fund, New York, N. Y. 
H. Kohnstamn & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
-14 California Fruit Growers Exchange, Ontario, Cal. 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

-18 Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Economy Equipment Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Blanke-Baer Extract Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Burrell Belting Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Belle Art Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Lecithin Co., Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 
American Sugar Refg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
National Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Aurelia Tanzi Engineering Co., New York, N. Y. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Savage Bros. Co., Chicago, II. 

C. E. Twombly Co., Medford, Mass. 
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Co 


GIVE BETTER 


Quality 


AT THE SAME 


Send for Free Test-Samples and Formulas 


| | pends THE WAY to give your 
customer a better deal without 
cutting your price or raising your 
costs. Give more quality at the same 
price by using the perfected a. 
ing ingredient: Exchange Citrus 
Pectin for Confectioners. 

Pieces made this way are clear, 
sparkling, tender, fresh-keeping—and 
as tart as you wish! 


Exchange Citrus Pectin causes 
ieces to set soon after they are cast. 
Vou can get a day’s run of goods out 
in a day —ready to pack — without a 
drying room! 

Please prove these facts to your 
own satisfaction at our expense. Sond 
the coupon now for a generous test 
supply and complete production and 
price information. 


Products Department 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS 


EXCHANGE 


ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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. 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


CITRUS PECTIN 


FOR 


CONFECTIONERS 


pee oen ete pres a SEEN. eg 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
| Products Department, Sec, 2 
| Ontario, California 


We — your offer to send us a generous 
sample of Exchange Citrus Pectin and formu- 
las, together with complete instruction manual. 


Companv_ 


City 


Mark for attention of 


: Street 


Copyright, 1938, California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Products Department 
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TASTE LIKE 
FRESH FRUIT 
In Your Candies 


RASPBRERRY “eora 
STRAWBERRY 'ne.Seee" 


For Cream Centers ONLY | oz. per 100 Ib. batch 
For Hard Candies ONLY 2 oz. per 100 Ib. batch 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS 


NEW YORK INC. CHICAGO 
36-14 35th Street, Long Island City 427 West Erie Street 








YOU'VE GOT TO 
Please THE CONSUMER 


% Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings have a notable 
record for helping to move chocolates out of the 
case ... across the counter . . . and into the home. 
They are made expressly to win and hold the con- 
sumer and experience proves that they have these 


y ae 
. Padi qualities to a degree that rings the cash register 
with pleasing regularity. 


%* If you want sales action—and plenty of it—bet- 
ter investigate Hooton’s. Your request for sam- 
ples is invited. 


HOOTON 5228: 


339-361 NORTH FIFTH STREET, NEWARK, N. J, 
ESTABLISHED 1897 
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State Rights and Tax Revenues 


Recently an attempt was made in New Jersey to pass 
a law requiring the registration of trade marks, including 
insignia and proprietary names. Several state legislatures, 
including that of New Jersey, have shown an interest in 
such legislation. Why after all these years of states’ rights 
it was not until 1938 that states showed an interest in 
trade-mark registration is a question that the proponents of 
such legislation might rather not answer. 

The New Jersey proposal is so worded as virtually to 
force the original user or owner of a trade-mark to regis- 
ter it or lose all rights therein. 

To require a registration fee, even if for only a few 
dollars, for every trade mark, would be quite a lucrative 
business for New Jersey or any other state. If all 48 states 
passed such legislation, one doesn’t need an undue amount 
of foresight to see that it would be a very serious burden 
on many concerns—confectionery as well as others. 

Trade marks? What state legislator or senator is inter- 
ested in protecting trade mark rights? However, relief 
rolls have increased, and political governing units are at 
their wit’s ends to find sources for new revenue. Perhaps 
some fear that if revenues aren’t increased they may have 
to discharge some of their friends and relatives from jobs 
paid from public coffers. Be that as it may, some of the 
proponents of these measures have been honest enough to 
say that they are intended for revenue mainly, and trade 
mark protection is secondary, and a poor second at that. 


Elsewhere in this issue is related that the president of 
the Chicago Board of Health has inquired whether the city 
of Chicago can legally inspect candy plants and require 
that all candies bear a stamp or seal of approval after 
inspection for purity. If this proposal is put through the 
City Council, it will create 50 to 100 jobs for inspectors, 
which, experience tells the Chicagoites, will be filled by 
appointees of ward committeemen who would make better 
nursemaids than candy inspectors. 

The attempt of states to raise revenues by such round- 
about means as trade-mark registration laws, and the in- 
creasing number of regulatory bodies being established by 
cities, has resulted in a pressure on Washington for fur- 
ther legislation aimed at having a Federal trade-mark regis- 
tration law, thus taking the wind out of the sails of state 
legislatures, and for further legislation on foods and drugs, 
thereby adding doubt to the legal validity of local 
inspection. 

Perhaps Federal legislation is the only answer to the 
problem arising from state and local efforts to be “help- 
ful” to trade-mark owners and to candy-consumers. How- 





BOUPORIAL 


ever, whatever is done in this regard, it must be put 
forward with the aim of really being of benefit to those 
that the measure is intended to serve. Otherwise, the coun- 
try will only be hamstrung by other laws that pretend to 
do one thing but were actually designed for something else. 


New Cuban and Mexican Laws 
Will Affect Confectionery Trade 


After May 10, 1938, all industrial products placed on 
sale in Cuba, including imported as well as domestic, must 
bear the name and address of the manufacturer on the out- 
side in a visible place, according to a new Cuban law. In 
the case of imported products, a violation of this law 
would render the importer and the retailer who sold them, 
liable to a fine and also a confiscation of the products. 

While the Cuban law refers to imported products, 
Mexico has passed a law, which became effective the first 
of the year, relating to printed material going into that 
country, and providing that the weights and measures 
appearing in all catalogs, packages and advertising material 
be given in metric units, unless specifically exempted. This 
means that weights of candy bars, packages, etc., must not 
be given in pounds and ounces but in grams and kilograms. 

These laws are two excellent examples which prove that 
to be a successful exporter one needs to study more than 
just foreign markets. 


Institutional Advertising 
of the N.C.A. Plan 


A candy manufacturer, the Curtiss Candy Company, 
without any solicitation to them by the business press, 
is promoting N.C.A. Collective Cooperation Plan by paid 
advertisements in candy manufacturing publications, where 
they can hope for no direct return in increased business. 
These advertisements are carrying institutional copy on 
the plan only, with no merchandising message on the com- 
pany’s products. Their cooperation with the business press 
in getting the plan into the hands of the entire industry 
as speedily as possible and consistently is indeed appreciated. 
The only benefit they can expect to reap from such adver- 
tising is the satisfaction that comes from cooperating for 
the advancement of a plan in which they thoroughly 
believe. Perhaps those who stick to the claim that adver- 
tising must pay for itself in dollars and cents returns may 


be “‘all wet.” 
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You Have 87 YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE 


We have had 87 years of experience. 
87 years of working with the leading 
food manufacturers of the world. 87 
years of studying and supplying the 
precise answer to color and flavor 
problems. Those 87 years of experi- 
ence are yours ... call upon them. 
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LTAL PRODUCERS OF COULE(EL_ COLOF 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO. Inc. 


85-95 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y 11-15 E. ILLINOIS ST, CHICAGO, ILL 


ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BOSTON * BUFFALO * CINCINNAT 

CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DETROIT * HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS 

KANSAS CITY,MO. * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST. LOUIS 


Better ingredients make better confections. 


Better confections make better friends. 
Better friends make better business. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. +» « ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
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Machine for Wrapping Pops 


A new model pop wrapper has been introduced by the 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. This machine, 
known as Model LP-2, is said to make a large saving on 


wrapping material. Speed has been increased to 110-120 
per minute. It occupies 7 sq. ft. less floor space than this 
company’s former Model LP. 

An improved mechanism produces a neater, more at- 
tractive wrap. As the pop enters the machine, it trips 
the paper feed, carrying the wrapper with it into the 
carrier chain. The carrier chain grips the pop fimly by 
the head, clamping the wrapper to the pop, and holding 
it in position until folding and twisting are completed. 
This assures uniform folds, as the wrapper cannot shift 
or slip. Less under-lap is required, thereby saving ma- 
terial. The last fold and twist are sealed by heat. 

The machine has a simplified twister head, and an im- 
proved discharge system. It wraps rectangular, round, 
oval or pear-shaped pops, also bell pops. 


Schimmel's 1937 Report on 
Essential Oil and Perfumes 


In the 1937 edition of the Schimmel Scientific Report on 
essential oils and aromatic chemicals, are marshalled an 
enormous array of facts, figures and findings under the 
usual department headings. This report is compiled and 
published annually by Schimmel & Co., Inc., 601 West 
26th St., New York City, N. Y. 

The difficulty of reviewing such a mine of information 
is obvious. However, among other noteworthy things is 
the encouraging statement that the improvement in essen- 
tial oils and perfume materials mentioned in the previous 
edition has been maintained and augmented. 

Running through the items alphabetically one finds 
many interesting bits of information: angelica cultivation 
in Thuringia has been extended far beyond other years, 
with a resulting fall in prices; the scarcity of anise re- 
sulted in increased frequency of adulteration with ter- 
penes; Formosa has exported considerably more camphor 
than previously, in particular to the United States, while 
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exports from Japan proper decreased by nearly a third; 
further news of camphor, in the statement that 18 to 20 
tons have been produced in Russia from a variety of 
Basilicum imported from Africa in 1928; Russia’s offers of 
coriander oil or seed were negligible and the supplies were 
exhausted by the end of the year. 

One reads that the export of citrus oils from Sicily and 
Calabria has fallen and the American export has in- 
creased; Algeria’s geranium oil export rose, as did that 
of Réunion. An interesting study by Loesche of the 
Tyrolean Pinus pumilio is summarized. Lavender had a 
rich harvest in France and is also being grown and studied 
in Russia, where 900 varieties are being investigated and 
where it was found that the oil yield can be gauged ap- 
proximately by examining only 3 flowers and counting 
the oil glands in 5 sepals. 

These are items picked entirely at random, skimming 
through the first pages of the book, and speak for them- 
selves as to the wealth of material this portion of the 
report includes. The report also contains an original paper 
on the two spatially isomeric active isofenchals by Harry 
Schmidt and Karl Todenhéfer of the Schimmel labora- 
tories; a portion dealing with Pharmacopoeias, in which 
the new edition of the Portuguese Pharmacopoeia is very 
favorably reviewed; and a section on chemical prepara- 
tions and drugs. Altogether this edition keeps to the high 
standard of the Schimmel Reports of previous years. 


Robert Gair Makes Deal With 
St. Joe Paper Company 


Arrangements have been made for the purchase by the 
St. Joe Paper Co., of Port St. Joe, Fla., of the Thames 
River paperboard mill of the Robert Gair Co., Inc., at New 
London, Conn., and the latter company will purchase from 
the former, over a period of years, a substantial tonnage 
of Kraft container board. These arrangements will not 
affect the manufacture of shipping containers by Gair. 


Fischbeck Will Represent Robertet 


Charles Fischbeck Co., Inc., 119 West 19th St., New 
York, N. Y., has been appointed sole representatives in the 
United States for P. Robertet & Cie., of Grasse, France. 
The Fischbeck company will carry stocks of Robertet prod- 
ucts in their New York office and all branch offices. 


The Bennington Wax Paper Co., Bennington, Vt., and 
the Ben Mont Fancy Papers, Inc., have been merged, with 
unchanged administration and control, and will henceforth 
be known as Ben Mont Papers, Inc. 


The National Association of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Columbus, O., have elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Janssen; secretary, Dr. J. S. Abbott; 
vice-president, Frank W. Abke; and treasurer, Howard 
Beatty. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., invited their friends 
to a Hungarian Festival held in the Jansen Suite of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on the evening of March 
3, which was the occasion of the 13th annual banquet of 
the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Section of the New 
York Board of Trade, Inc. 
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Let Us 
Serve YOU 


Prices and 
Samples on 
Request 


VOSsSs 


with ““VOSS”’ Belts 
There is ‘“‘NO LOSS” 


In Production — Due to 
Breakdowns or Shutdowns. 
Longer Life—Perfect Operation and Satisfaction 


Guaranteed-——Most Complete Line— 
Lowest Prices 





Batch Roller Belts 

Caramel Cutter Belts 

Caramel Cutter Boards 

Carrier Belts Cooling Tunnel 

Cherry Dropper Belts—Treated 

Enrober Feed Table Belts—Plain or Treated 

Enrober Bottomer Belts—Plain or Treated 

Glazed Cooling Tunnel Belts—Latest Improved—Black or 
White Glazed 

Packing Table Belts—Plain or Coated 

Conveyor Belts for All Purposes 

Woven Cotton and Duck Belting 





SERVICE - SATISFACTION - SAVINGS 





OSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CO. 








1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. | 

















Reniceteaits 


pe ® Magic Bottle 


PURIFIED INVERTASE OF STANDARDIZED ACTIVITY 


IN CANADA: 
NULOMOLINE LTD. 120 Wali Street New York 


MONTREAL Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


A necessary safeguard in . 
every cream department. 


prevents fermentation, 
drying and graining— 
insuring safety in creams. 


Convertit is made to meet ‘Lompt 
ordinary shop conditions — it 
will not deteriorate or ferment. 
Keep the Convertit bottle 


handy and play safe. 











THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 
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Are You Looking Over 


Someone’s Shoulder? 





Is One Copy Enough? 


@ One copy of the industry’s specialized, 


technicai magazine is enough for one per- 
son, yes ... but not for the major execu- 
tives of the plant. Presidents, buyers, 
sales managers, superintendents and 
their assistants should all have personal 
copies of their own so they can obtain 
first-hand the valuable information and 
news of interest that appear in every is- 
sue. When somebody wishes to borrow 
your copy—don’t take a chance on not 
having it returned. Instead refer him to 
the subscription department of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. You'll 
be doing-him a favor! 


Has Your Subscription Expired? 


@ If it has, you'd better renew it now, so 


you will be sure to get The MANUFACTUR- 
ING QONFECTIONER every month. Other- 
wise you might miss some information 
of particular value to you. Just send in 
the coupon below, today! 


Are You Keeping Up on 
Industry Developments? 


@ Production methods, materials, equip- 


ment, plant operations, packaging, distri- 
bution, sales, merchandising, industry 
news and developments in each special- 
ized phase of interest to manufacturers 
—these and other subjects of importance 
enable you to keep up on industry devel- 
opments thru the monthly issues of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Enter your subscription now! 
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SuGaR Prices—‘Retail and Wholesale Prices of Refined 
Sugar in 27 Selected Countries of the World,” by Albert 
S. Nemir. In addition to prices, also contains data on 
import duties and excise taxes. Price 10c. Published 
by Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


ViTaMIN B,—Scientific brochure entitled “The Story 
of Vitamin B,,” contains 55 pages and is illustrated. Each 
of the seven chapters is followed by a bibliography, and 
an index is included. Published by Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J., for limited distribution to investigators, 
specialists and others. 


Court Opinrons—Pamphlet relating to two suits in- 
volving patent covering addition of lecithin to chocolate. 
Published by J. C. Ferguson Manufacturing Works, Inc., 
130 Ernest St., Providence, R. I. 


DextrosE—In The Dextrose Digest of February-March, 
1938, are three articles of particular interest to confec- 
tioners: “Dextrose: The Sugar for Children,” which is 
an interview with Dr. I. Newton Kugelmass; ‘Medicine 
Corn”; a review of the book “Dextrose Therapy in Every- 
day Practice,” by Dr. E. Martin. The Digest is pub- 
lished by The Corn Products Sales Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sam Ray is now a service man with the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. 


The Fanny Farmer Shops, Rochester, N. Y., report a 
net profit for the year 1937 of $803,936, or $2.06 on 
390,464 shares of $1 par common stock, as compared to 
the 1936 net profit of $586,494, equal to $1.50 a share 
on 390,468 common shares. Sales for 1937 totaled 
$6,640,135, compared to $5,682,929 in 1936. 


Loft, Inc., of Long Island City, N. Y., reports a net 
loss for 1937 of $972,704, exclusive of profit and loss deb- 
its of $563,088, as compared with a net loss for 1936 of 
$870,514, exclusive of $565,420 profit and loss debits. 


James Cronin, of the Fanny Farmer Shops, Rochester, 
N. Y., is reported seriously ill. Mr. Cronin is also presi- 
dent of the Chocolate & Confectionery Manufacturers’ 
Association of New York State. 


The Ohio Milk Chocolate Co., Malvern, Ohio, has 
started production. It is headed by Roy Z. Hershey, a 
Pittsburgh chocolate manufacturer, who decided to move 





his plant to Ohio, H. C. Ross is vice-president and Harry 
R. Kibler is secretary-treasurer. 


THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER Pus. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription as indicated— 


1 year, $3.00 0 2 years, $5.00 [) Canadian, $3.00 DF 


The Hershey Chocolate Corp., Hershey, Pa., has re- 
ported a net profit of $3,209,000 for nine 1937 months, 
which is a 12 per cent gain over comparable 1936 earnings. 


Messrs. J. M. Mennie, Ltd., of Auckland, New Zealand, 
is going into voluntary liquidation. Mennie’s is one of 
the oldest biscuit firms in the Dominion. 
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on Your Package Chocolates 


Use a Variely 
DIPPING FRUITS 


gw PEACH CUBES PINEAPPLE CUBES RAISINS 
RUM RAISINS STRAWBERRIES KUMQUATS 


BLANKE-BAER 


EXTRACT & PRESERVING CO. 
Prices, pe. for dipping, and a suggested 3224 SO. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


fondant formula will be sent upon request. 








OIL or PEPPERMINT 


BOTH NATURAL and REDISTILLED OIL of PEPPERMINT 
have been ORBIS specialties for many years. Intimate 
knowledge and long experience in selecting and redistilling 
insures uniform high quality. 


IMPERIALMENTHA—distilled from selected plants, 
high in natural menthol content, esters, and other 
U.S.P. requirements. 


Test samples and prices supplied on request. 


A Complete Pectin et ; ok te ~ | 6, 


Product for Making } PRODUCTS CORP. 
Jellied Candies "eas 215 Pearl St., New York 


SPEAS MFG. CO. : 
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mericas 
“No.1 OIL 
of ORANGE 


Compare this orange oil with any high gr ade oil and 
you will know why Ex hange Cold Pressed Oil of 
Orange U.S. P. is in such great demand. Ask our 


jobbers for sample and compare quality and price 


Sold to the American market exclusively through : 
DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY, 180 Varick St., New York City 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC., 76 Ninth Ave., New York City and 


Distributors for: California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department, Conse, 
Calif. Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontario. Calif. 
Copr., 1988, Products Dept., California Fruit Growers Exchange 


























CITRIC ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


TARTARIC ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


sodium 
CITRATE 


CHAS. 


PFIZER 


AND CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


81 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


444 W. GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





Henry Heide, Jr., secretary of Henry Heide, Inc., New 
York City, is serving on the Sponsoring Committee of the 
Greater New York Fund, Inc., which will launch a city- 
wide campaign on May 2 to raise $10,000,000 from busi- 
ness firms and employees for financing and coordinating 
more than 800 private health and welfare agencies in New 
York City. 


Willard Cook has moved from Portland, Ore., to 1241 
Greenwich St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Joy Candy Shoppes, Inc., Chicago, have increased 
their retail outlets in metropolitan Chicago to 19 stores. 
Expansion to suburban towns includes two stores in Ham- 
mond, Ind., and one each in Gary, Ind., Chicago Heights, 
Aurora, and Joliet. 


The Peck-O-Fun Co., Chicago, has been absorbed by the 
Fay-Chambless Co., 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


E. F. Chambless, formerly of the Peck-O-Fun Co., Chi- 
cago, is now sales manager of Thinshell Products Division 
of the Consolidated Biscuit Co., Chicago. He succeeds 
Martin Cassell, who is taking a years’ leave of absence. 


Diament, Inc., Chicago, being unable to meet its obliga- 
tions, various plans for liquidation of the business were 
discussed at a meeting of creditors held on March 9. 


B. A. Bolt, Jr., of the Confectionery Division of the 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., Chicago, has been transferred 
from the Chicago office to the company’s New York office 
at 40 Worth St. 


E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, have reported a consoli- 
dated net income for 1937 of $346,450, equal to $1.89 a 
share on 182,674 outstanding common shares, as compared 
with $420,642, of $2.33 a share on 180,511 shares earned 
in 1936. Net sales in 1937 were $8,532,429, against 
$7,579,639 in 1936. Cost of sales increased to $6,996,275 
from $6,082,076. 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chicago, reported for nine 1937 
months through September a net income of $6,741,000, 
about 12% above 1936 comparable earnings. 


Milo Allison Plyley, 69, owner of the Plyley Candy Co., 
Lagrange, Ind., died on February 23, after a five-year ill- 
ness with paralysis. 


H. C. McLean, who has been with the New England 
Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass., for 20 years, will 
take over the Michigan-Western Ohio territory, formerly 
covered by Sam Brooks. 


National Candy Co., St. Louis, reports a loss for 1937 
of $570,110, compared with a net profit of $275,298 for 
1936. 


Among the firms that have recently gone fair trade in 
the state of New York are the Bonomo Candy & Nut 
Corp., Brooklyn, and The Metro Chocolate Co., Inc., also 
of Brooklyn. 


The creditors of the Rigney Candy Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., held a meeting on March 9 to consider an offer of 
the Public Operating Corp. of $250 for the trustee’s right, 
and other offers. 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANELIN, Speaking from Kansas City 





§ I sit writing this 

report, | am com- 

pelled to stop at fre- 
quent intervals and gaze 
out upon the finest blan- 
ket of snow the Middle 
West has enjoyed since— 
well, I just don’t know 
when. The entire Middle 
West, so I am informed, 
has received this much- 
needed moisture, which 
has been a real boon to the 
spring crops. The weather 
department reports on the 
amount of moisture con- 
tained in the snow we have 
just enjoyed, surely will bring the smile of contentment to 
the faces of the many wheat farmers throughout the wheat 
belt and should bring some additional dollars to the pockets 
of the candy industry. This, together with the N. C. A. 
Merchandising-Advertising Campaign. By the way, this 
idea is one of the most constructive taken by that associa- 
tion in many years and merits the support of every one in 
the industry. 

The Commercial Candy Co., Paola, Kan., with houses in 
Kansas City, Mo., Atchison and Olathe, Kan., under the 
able direction of Joe Balocca, gave their annual sales meet- 
ing at the Country Club, Paola, a few nights ago at which 
your humble servant was an honored guest. There were 
27 of the company’s salesmen and managers in attendance, 
and they were treated to a bear and deer banquet. There 
was plenty of both, I'll say, and believe it or not, Joe 
helped kill the deer and I understand that he hit the bear 
also. This company is a real concern and is going places. 


Continued luck, Joe. 


The candy and tobacco jobbers of southeastern Kansas 
and western Missouri met a few days ago in Pittsburg, 
Kan., at the Besse Hotel, where the details of a proposed 
association were taken up. Bob Copening, of the Copening- 
Cowell Co., of Iola, was chairman, and a lively meeting 
was enjoyed by all, including your reporter. Morris Ber- 
choff, of The Joplin Tobacco Co., Joplin, Mo., gave the 
jobbers a fine talk on the results of an association formed 
recently at Tulsa, Okla. The crowd went on record as 
favoring a state association and steps were taken to invite 
all the candy and tobacco jobbers in the state to meet at a 
central point, possibly Iola, to form such an association 
with a paid secretary. Bob Copening was appointed chair- 
man of the temporary committee and instructed to get the 
invitations out at once. Your reporter enjoyed the meeting 
very much, and feels that such an association, which is 
badly needed in Kansas, will be of great assistance to the 


jobbers. 


Have just finished going over the different articles writ- 
ten by the candy trade publications on the N. C. A. Mer- 
chandising-Advertising Campaign and cannot help but 
feel that if the manufacturers and salesmen and retailers 
do half as much in the respective fields of the industry as 
the trade papers do in theirs, and always have done when 
called upon, this new “Candy Is Delicious Food—Enjoy 
Some Every Day” slogan will be seen by so many consumers 
that 20 pounds per annum per person will be easy. 
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Smooth Bottoms... 
Long Belt Life... 


Hundreds of confectionery plants use BURMAK 
CRACK-LESS Enrober Belting, which gives them per- 
fect bottoms on their chocolate pieces. Our black glazed 
belt surface not only improves the appearance of the 
chocolate goods, but the belt Jasts twice as Jong as the 
ordinary enrober belt. Less frequent replacement means 
a saving in belt costs and fewer interruptions to produc- 
tion. Can be made any width and length. Let us send 
you details. 











INDUSTRY 


That is . . . he’s the tough guy in some plants .. . 
the quality-buster, the production scrambler, the 
profit grabber. 


Many candy factories, though, have ousted him com- 
pletely. They control room temperature and hu- 
midity, with a C. & A. C. System. Machining and 
wrapping is speeded up... 
product quality is kept uni- 
form. 


Sturtevant 
Our long experience in the ty ae 


eandy industry can be of sitet 
benefit to you, too. Let our 

nearby engineer talk over 

this problem with you. 


THE COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


oa Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
WAL 


3 ATLANTA CAMDEN CHICAGO GREENSBORO 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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FOR 


GUMS AND 
HARD CANDIES 


BRILLIANT + UNIFORM + STABLE 


NATIONAL ANILINE AND 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON © ATLANTA 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO TORONTO, CAN. 


Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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TECTIA LCAL 
Ostet ot 


The Importance of Colloidal 
Substances in Drinking Water 
St. Konsulov. Ann. Univ. Sofia III. 
Faculte phys.-math., Livre 3. 31, 
179-87 (in German 187-8). 

ORDINARY water, which has not been distilled or col- 
loidally filtered, contains colloidal substances of a nature 
at present unknown, whose presence appear to be impor- 
tant in sustaining life in the growth of young. 








Chronic Endemic Dental 
placard in Ohio 


A. L. van Horn. Ohio Conf. Water 
Purification, 16th Ann. Report. 1936, 
21-5 (1937). 

en, | 


OF THE MORE than 400 water supplies in Ohio which 
were examined, 48 contain more fluorine than the minimal 
threshold concentration for producing mottled enamel of 
the teeth. The wells producing water of high fluorine 
content are located in the northwest part of the state, 
many of them penetrating into the Niagara limesone. . . 
Confectionery manufacturers located in this area should 
look to their water supplies for the protection of their cus- 
tomers, especially since the fluorine in the cooking water is 
progressively concentrated in the confection by boiling. . . . 
The seriousness of the situation will be understood from 
the fact that in five communities which were surveyed, 
the percentage of school children affected who had been 
continuous residents varied from 20 to 72, although the 
mottling was mild in most cases. However, the incidence 
of gingivitis and other mouth infections was higher in the 
affected than in the nonaffected groups. Recent investi- 
gations have indicated that the entire skeletal system of the 
individual may be affected by the fluorine. The minimal 
threshold concentration (for drinking water) is 1.0 p.p.m. 
fluorine. Some localities run as high as 4.0 p.p.m. 








Propylene Glycol; Rate of 
Metabolism, Absorption, Etc. 
A. J. LEHMAN and H. W. Newman. 

]. Pharmacol. 60, 312-22 (1937). 

THIS SOLVENT and carrier has long held an anom- 
olous position under the Food and Drug regulations. In 
view of its undoubted utility as a flavor and extract 
vehicle, the above paper is of great interest. It reveals 
that the acute toxicity of propylene glycol in intravenous 
injection is less than half that of ethyl alcohol. Its nar- 
cotic action is about one-third that of alcohol. 


Modern Trends in Flavors 


Bernard H. Smith. Food Research, 2, 
251-3 (1937). 










THE FACTORS influencing the deterioration of flavors 
are discussed. The effects of traces of zinc in promoting 
spoilage are noted. Oat flour is recommended for its marked 
anti-oxidant properties in protecting the fixed oils against 





deteriorative changes. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


HOW WOULD YOU 


PACK AND PACKAGE CANDY 


most 


A MOTHER ? 


to make it 


HAT kind of candy would a Mother most enjoy 

as a gift? What flavors are liked? What colors 

are appropriate? In what ways can we pack it to 
make it most attractive to a Mother? What appropriate 
packages and packaging materials do we have at our 
disposal? 

Unless we can answer those questions, we are not pre- 
pared to make Mothers’ Day packages. 

When going about the work of preparing Mothers’ Day 
packages, we must keep ever in mind that we are making 
a gift for someone’s Mother. As we work at this task, we 
may have our own Mother in mind, or perhaps a friend’s 
Mother, or we may visualize the living likeness of Whist- 
ler’s Mother, made immortal by the artist’s famous etching. 

With a vision of someone’s Mother in our mind, we will 
set about our task by putting into each piece the very best 
that we have—the truest flavor, the best of color, and the 
finest ingredients we can get. If we do anything less than 
that, we have failed to catch the spirit that should animate 
us in making sweets for Mothers. 

The pick of all pieces should go into Mothers’ Day 
packages. 

What kind of pieces do Mothers like? There are both 
young and old Mothers, yet when we prepare sweets for 
Mothers’ Day, I think we instinctively have in mind an 
elderly person. So, in addition to chocolate pieces and bon- 
bons, we include lemon drops, peppermint drops (what 
Mother doesn’t enjoy an old-fashioned peppermint wafer?), 
lozenges, gum drops, but we use hard and chewy pieces 
very sparingly. A little hard candy can be included, if 
flavored with peppermint, cinnamon or sassafras. A cup 
filled with salted nuts adds variety and will be enjoyed. 


The color that best expresses the spirit of Mothers’ Day 
is lavender. Pastel shades, or spring colors, are also appro- 
priate. So we choose a few lavender bonbons, or, if not 
lavender, then we will use heliotrope or maybe a rich 
yellow. Some of the bonbons can be topped with lavender 
flowers. Also crystallized violets can be used for decorative 
as well as utility purposes. 

White bonbon cups will add to the attractiveness of the 
packed box, or, better yet, one can obtain white cups with 
lavender edges. 

With a variety of candies in appropriate colors, and 
suitable decorative specialties for topping the bonbons, as 
well as cups in a variety of colors, the candy packer has 
no excuse for not turning out a real creation in Mothers’ 
Day packages. 

Box inserts have been used in the past, expressing appro- 
priate sentiments. One of the finest of these, I think, was 
a card bearing the inscription, “Made With Loving Care,” 
which at one time was used in Mothers’ Day packages. 
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enjoyable to 


By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Factory Superintendent, DeMet's, Inc. 


GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Another appropriate expression was, “Made Especially for 
You.” There is no irony in these expressions if the candy 
maker and packer have caught the true spirit of Mothers’ 
Day when preparing the gift, but they express really true 
sentiments. 

Now that the selection of candies, their colors, and their 
packing have been disposed of, we must consider the pack- 
age and its decoration. For this purpose, the designer or 
packer has at his disposal enough of a variety of material 
to make his task an easy one, if he has any conception at 
all of design and arrangement. 

For instance, a white box tied with a lavender ribbon 
can be made very attractive. Another thought is to use 
an all-over floral wrap with a heliotrope ribbon. To add 
variety, rosettes can be used on some of the ribbons, and 
the box can have a Mothers’ Day sticker, which are avail- 
able in many attractive designs. 

The retail manufacturer may desire to vary his packages 
so hardly any two of them are wrapped or tied exactly the 
same. 

The more thought one gives to Mothers’ Day packaging, 
the more possible variations of treatment does one find in 


this kind of gift. 
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Many Varieties of Foreign 
Candies Received 


A great many types of foreign-made packaged candies 
from many countries of the world have been received by 
The Manufacturing Confectioner for the April Packaging 
Clinic and the April Candy Clinic. Those who are inter- 
ested in viewing these candies and packages may see them 
at the offices of The Manufacturing Confectioner, at 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, any time before April 15. 





Packaging Conference and Exposition 
To Be Held March 22-25 


A very comprehensive program has been announced for 
the 8th Conference on Packaging, Packing and Shipping, 
to be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on Tuesday to 
Friday, March 22 to 25, concurrently with the 8th Pack- 
aging Exposition. A total of 54 outstanding national 
authorities will discuss the most important current prob- 
lems in packaging, packing and shipping, and some 75 
companies will present outstanding developments in ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies and service in what will be 
the largest packaging exposition ever held in this country. 
A featured display will be a showing of all packages en- 
tered in competition for the 7th Irwin D. Wolf Awards. 
An attendance of some 8,000 executives is anticipated for 
the week’s events. 

The American Management Association, sponsoring or- 
ganization for the conference and exposition, announces 
the following subjects to be covered in talks and discus- 
sions: 

UNIT PACKAGING 

Tuesday morning—Informative Labeling; Making Packages Talk. 

Tuesday afternoon—Protective Packaging Materials; Progress in 
Plastics. 

Wednesday morning—Merchandising a New Package; Packag- 
ing Research; Packaging Heavy Materials. 

Wednesday afternoon—Packaging From the Customer's View- 
point; A Working Plan for Package Development; What Is a 
Satisfactory Package? 

PACKAGING MACHINERY 

Tuesday morning—Coordinating the Work of Production Man- 
ager and Machinery Builder; Economics of Package Machinery 
Pricing. 

Tuesday afternoon—Performance Standards for Packaging Ma- 
chinery: Trial vs. Guarantee. Meeting of the Production 
Men's Association. 

PACKING AND SHIPPING 

Wednesday—A Full-Day Clinic on Shipping Containers: Elec- 
trical Products, Meat Products, Food Products, Metal Products, 
Mail Order, Retail. 

Thursday morning—Interior Packing; The Influence of Humidity 
on Shipping Containers; Training Programs. 

Thursday afternoon—Shipping Container Printing: Design and 
Color, Ink, Printing Dies, Printing Technique, Printing Costs. 

BULK PACKAGING 

Thursday morning—Construction and Use of Barrels; Loading 
and staying of Carload Shipments. 

Thursday afternoon—Steel Drum Clinic. 

Friday morning—Printing and Design of Bags; Progress in Mois- 
ture and Water Protection; Proper Carloading of Bulk Pack- 
ages. 

Friday afternoon—Filling and Closing Machines; Filling, Closing, 
Handling, and Shipping Bags. 





Package Machinery Manufacturers 
to Hold Meeting on March 22 


On Tuesday, March 22, at 6:30 p. m., the Packaging 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Institute will hold its semi- 
annual dinner meeting, at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
which will include a program of entertainment. The date 
chosen is the opening day of the Packaging Conference, 
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This counter display has a protective cover to prevent damage in 

delivery. The container was designed by the Robert Gair Co.. 

Inc., and made by the Eastern States Carton Division, for the C. S. 

Allen Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. It contains twenty-four 5c packages 
of Allen’s Toffee in a wide selection of flavors. 





which will also be held at the Palmer House. These semi- 
annual meetings offer a forum for the exchange of ideas 
and information. The Committee on Arrangements con- 
sists of Carl H. Lambelet, chairman, and Charles L. Barr 
and H. Kirke Becker. 


Glassine-Bag Sizes Reaffirmed 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R107-31, Glassine 
Bags, has again been reaffirmed without change by the 
standing committee of the industry. This simplification 
program is concerned with the sizes of flat and square 
glassine bags for capacities ranging from 1 oz. to 6 lb. It 
became effective October 15, 1931, and was reaffirmed 
without change in 1935. Copies of the recommendation 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents 
each. 





Premium Exposition to Be Held in 
Chicago, May 2-6 


The eighth annual National Premium Exposition and 
convention will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
May 2 to 6. The exposition will be open each of the five 
days from 9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. Further details can be 
had from the exposition manager, A. B. Coffman, Met- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 





Candy Packages Given Honorable 
Mention in Wolf Competition 


In the 7th competition for the Irwin D. Wolf Awards 
for distinctive merit in packing, honorable mention was 
given a package of Beechnut Tops, entered by the Beech- 
nut Packing Co., and a package of S. S. Spray Water 
Toffee, by R. L. Albert & Son, Inc. More than 750 pack- 
ages were entered in the competition, and these will be on 
display at the 8th Packaging Exposition, to be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on March 22 to 25. 
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. Riegel Papers are used in many of 
4 the nation’s leading candy packages, 
for our line of over 130 packaging 
papers fills almost every candy need 
from printed caramel wrap to fancy 
box covering. Manufacturers in other 
fields have also found that the broad 


is range of our packaging lines enables 
a us to meet their individual require- 
“ ments with papers that combine 


or attractiveness, economy and produc- 

: tion efficiency. Send for our packaging 

n portfolio. 

RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE INDUSTRY'S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


THIS MONTH 


Assorted 1-Lb. Boxes of Chocolates 


Code 3A 38 


Home Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.— 

40c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston. 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, white, blue and gold 
center, name in gold, gold stripes on 
ends, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 24 dark coated, 1 
light, 1 cellulose wrapped caramel, 1 
cellulose wrapped nougat. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 
Centers—Hard Candy Filled Stick: 
Good. Nut Nougat: Good. Brazil: 
Good. Cashew: Good. Vanilla Cream: 
Good. Chocolate Fudge: Good. Maple 
Cream: Good. Raisin Caramel: Good. 
Hard Candy Coconut Blossom: 
Good. Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. Cherry and 
Cream: Good. Fig Jelly: Good. 
Raisin Cluster: Good. Mint Jelly and 
Cream: Good. Light Coated Mo- 
lasses Hard Candy: Good. Wrapped 
Caramel: Good. Wrapped Nougat: 

Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This box is the best that the 
Clinic has examined in the 40c to 50c 
class. Candy is well made and good 
eating. If the quality is kept up this 
box should “go places” at the price 
of 40c the pound. 
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Code 3B 38 


Assorted Chocolates—No weight— 
No price 

(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4251.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
type of candy. 

Box: One-layer, white, name in gold, 
tied with pink grass ribbon, cellu- 
lose wrapper. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 12, 2 cellulose 
wrapped slices of pecan roll. 


Coating (Dark)—Color: A trifle too 
dark. Gloss: Good. Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Centers—Nougat: Good. Maple Pecan 
Cream: Cream good; flavor too 
strong. Nut Cream: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. Black Walnut Cream: 


Good. Vanilla Buttercream: Good. 
Pecan Cream: Good. Almond Cream: 
Good. Peppermint Buttercream: 
Good. Vanilla Caramel: Good. Co- 
conut Buttercream: Good. Pecan 
Nougat Roll: Good. 


Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: If this is supposed to be an 
assortment it is too small and box 
contained too many creams. Some 
pieces lacked flavor. The pecan roll 
is cut entirely too large. The choco- 
lates are in the 50c a pound class. 
Coating is good for this priced candy 
but it is a trifle too dark. 


Code 3C 38 


Assorted Miniature Chocolates— 
1 Ib.—$1.00 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Three-layer, white paper, gold 
and black crest, name in gold, cellu- 
lose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 148. 


Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 

Centers—Almonds: Good. Chocolate 
Cream: Good. Molasses Plantation: 
Good. Nougat: Good. Molasses 
Sponge Chip: Good. Vanilla Cara- 
mel: Good. Glace Cherries: Good. 
Maple Pecan Cream: Good. Pecans: 
Good. Lemon Cream: Good.. Coffee 
Cream: Good. Jelly: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. Chocolate Nut Paste: 
Good. Butterscotch: Good. Pepper- 
mint Cream: Good. Filberts: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. Nut 
Crunch: Good. Peppermint Hard 
Candy Stick: Good. Wintergreen 
Cream: Good. Caramel and Nougat: 
Good. Almond Paste Half-Dipped: 
Too hard. Half-Dipped Almonds: 
Good. Green Gum: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. Coconut Paste: Good. 
Dark Cream: Could not identify 
flavor. Ginger Jelly: Good. 


Boston, 


Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This is one of the best dollar 
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boxes of miniatures that the Clinic 
has examined this vear. Suggest that 
some of the pieces be checked up for 
flavors as a number of pieces did not 
contain any flavor or a_ sufficient 
amount so that it could be tasted. 
The green half-dipped almond paste 
piece should be crystallized as it was 
too hard to eat. 


Code 3D 38 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—$1.00 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer extention 
color, border of crests 


type, buff 
in red, blue 


and gold, name in black and gold, 
cellulose wrapper. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 49 dark coated, 14 
milk coated, 3 foiled, 2 Jordan al- 
monds, 2 half-dipped glace pineapple. 

Coatings—Colors: Good. Strings: Plain. 
Gloss: Good. Taste: Good. 

Dark Centers—Vanilla Fudge and Al- 
mond: Good. Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Almonds: Good. Vanilla Coconut 
Cream: Good. Brazils: Good. Coffee 
Cream: Good. Vanilla Marshmallow: 
Good. Vanilla Cream: Good. Mallow 
Fudge: Good. Pecans: Good. Vanilla 
Coconut Paste: Good. Sponge Chips: 
Good. Mallow Jelly: Good. Chocolate 
Caramel: Good. Vanilla Caramel: 
Good. Raspberry Creams: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. Glace 
Pineapple: Good. Ginger Cream: 
Good. Orange Cream: Good. Lem- 
on Cream: Good. Nut Nougat: Good. 
Sponge Sticks: Good. Solid Choco- 
late Wafers: Good. Large Mint 
Marshmallow: Good. Peppermint 
Cream: Good. Jordan Almond: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Coated Centers—Solid 
Chocolate Wafers: Good. Pecans: 
Good. Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Coconut: Good. Mallow 
Fudge: Good. Nut Nougat: Good. 
Chocolate Paste: Good. Nut Chip: 
Good. Nut Paste: Good. Solid Choc- 
olate Cup and Peanuts: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best $1 
boxes on the market. Candy is well 
made and neatly packed. This house 
should be complimented on the way 
all their boxes are packed. When 
boxes are opened they all have a very 
fine appearance. 


Code 3E 38 


Assorted Milk Chocolates—1 lb.— 
$1.00 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4285.) 
Appearance of Package: See remarks. 
Box: Two-layer, extension type, silver, 
black and green, cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Coating—Color: Good. Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. Taste: Fair. 
Number of Pieces: 45, 2 foiled. 
Centers — Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Brazils: Good. Almonds: Good. 
Cream Brazils: Good. Orange Cream 
Brazils: Good. Nougat: Fair. Ting- 
ling: Good. Belmont Vanilla Cream: 
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Good. Small Sponge Chip: Good. 
Nut Butter Crunch: Good. Jelly and 
Almond: Fair. Almond Buttercream: 
Fair. Coconut Paste: Good. Raisin 
Caramel: Good. Pineapple Butter- 
cream: Good. Walnut Marshmallow: 
Tough. Large Sponge Chip: Good. 

Assortment: Small for a dollar box. 

Remarks: Box is a trifle gaudy for a 
dollar box. The milk coating is not 
up to the standard of milk coatings 
used on $1 chocolates. Nougat was 
cheaply made. Almond in jelly piece 
was soft, not a good eating piece. 
Almond flavor cream is not a good 
eating piece. The coconut paste or 
taffy piece does not belong in a dol- 
lar box. Suggestions: A more con- 
servative top. A good milk choco- 
late coating. A better made nougat 
containing some almonds, also some 
honey. The almond jelly piece be left 
out, also coconut taffy. To improve 
assortment add a chocolate nut cara- 
mel, a good nut glace, a good jelly 
raspberry or apricot, raspberry cream 
with fruit, maple pecan or walnut 
cream, coffee cream and a few more 
hard and chewey centers. 


Code 3F 3 8 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ilb.—50c 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4287.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. See re- 
marks. 

Box: Two-layer, 
printed in black. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 32; crystallized 
creams, 3. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: A trifle .too 
dark. Gloss: Partly bloomed. Strings: 
Good. Taste: Fair. 


white glazed paper, 


Centers—Nougat: Fair. Maple Walnut: 
Fair. Date: Good. Pistachio Cream: 
Good. Cherry Cream: Fair. Rasp- 
berry Cream: Fair. Cordial Fair. Pea- 
nut Chew: Good. Peanut Butter 
Chip: Good. Butterscotch: Fair. Dark 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Pecan Cluster: Had a burnt taste. 
Peanut Cluster: Good. Lemon 
Cream: Rancid. Chocolate Cream: 
Fair. Vanilla Nut Cream: Fair. Jelly: 
Bad. Crystallized Creams: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: This is the cheapest 50c box 
of chocolates that the Clinic has ex- 
amined in a long time. Coating was 
of the very cheapest kind, had a 
strong burnt taste. Centers were 
poorly made and most of the flavors 
were rank. Better candy can be 
purchased in the 5c and 10c store at 
30c the pound. The only suggestion 
that the Clinic can give is to improve 
the coating, also the centers and 
flavors, otherwise this box will not 
be on the market very long. Far 
superior chocolates can be obtained 
at 50c the pound. 


Code 3G 38 


Chocolates, Bonbons and Salted Nuts 
2 Ibs.—$1.45 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4286.) 
Appearance of Box: Fair. See remarks. 
Box: Plain white telescope stock box, 
name embosed in gold. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Coatings: Light and dark. 
Number of Pieces: Bonbons 4, 
nuts about 3 ozs., 22 dark 
chocolates, 12 light coated 
lates, unwrapped caramel. 


Coatings (Light and Dark)—Colors: 


salted 
coated 
choco- 
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Good. Gloss: Good. Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good for this priced candy. 
Light Coated Centers—Vanilla Cream: 

Good. Chocolate Cream: Good. Cor- 
dial Pineapple: Lacked flavor. Vanilla 
Caramel: Good. Chip: Good. Fruit 
Cake: Good. Fruit and Nut Nougat: 
Good. Marshmallow: Tough. Bel- 
mont Vanilla Cream: Dry and taste- 

less. 

Dark Coated Centers—Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Pecan Cream: Dry and hard. 
Vanilla Cream: Dry and hard. Van- 
illa Whipped Cream: Good. Maple 
Pecan Cream: Good. Peanut Butter 
Chip: Good. Coconut Cream: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. Nut 
Chip: Good. Nut Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Buttercream: Good. Pepper- 
mint Cream: Good. Unwrapped Car- 
amel: Good. 

Salted Nuts— Roast: Good. Salting: 
Good. Texture: Good. Taste: Good. 

Bonbons — Centers: Jackets: 
Very hard on all. 

Assortment: Good. 


Good. 


Remarks: The cordial pineapple piece 
needs a good pineapple flavor in the 
cream. The marshmallow is tough 
and tasteless; formula needs check- 
ing up. A number of creams were 
dry and hard; flavors could be im- 
proved in most all creams. Quality 
of raw materials is good, but manu- 
facturing and flavors need checking 
up. Suggest that the bonbons be 
crystallized. 


Code 3H 38 


Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—$1 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4288.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer extension type, white, 
embossed in gold, red and blue. See 
remarks. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 9 light, 2 wrapped 
caramels, 39 dark coated. 

Coatings (Light and Dark)—Colors: 
Good. Gloss: Good. Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers—Dark Cream: 
Could not distinguish flavor. Glace 
Cherry: Good. Vanilla Caramel: 
Good. Orange Cream: Good. White 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Date: Good. Peppermint Cream: 
Good. Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Brazil Cream: Good. Glace 
Pineapple: Good. Cherry Cream: 
Lacked flavor. Brazil: Good. Va- 
nilla Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers—Almonds: Good. 
Wrapped Vanilla Caramels: Good. 

Assortment: Too small, 

Remarks: Chocolates are not up to the 
dollar standard. Box contained too 
many creams. Many cream centers 
lacked flavors. Suggestions: A bet- 
ter coating be used, also better 
flavors, and the manufacturing be 
checked up. Strings are in the 60c 
a pound class. To improve the as- 
sortment suggest that some or all of 
the following pieces be added: nut 
nougatines, a good fruit jelly, a few 
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APRIL—Foreign Candies 


Kinds of Candies 





CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1938 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples by the Ist 
of month preceding the month scheduled. 
JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Salted Nuts: Chewy Candies; Caramels 
MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates 


MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JULY—Gums and Jellies: Marshmallows 
AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages: Fudge 
SEPTEMBER—Bar Goods of all types 

OCTOBER—Home Mades: 5c-10c-15c-25c Packages Different 


NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods; lc Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages: New Packages 








good hard candy pieces, also a num- 
ber of chewy pieces, more nut meats, 
a good coffee and maple cream. Box 
needs a glassine liner. Box top needs 
revamping as it is not a good looking 
top for a dollar box. 


Code 31 38 


Assorted Chocolates—No weight— 
About 1 lb.—$1 
(Purchased in a drug store, New York 

City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Round tin, old rose color, name 
in silver, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Package on Open‘ng: 
Good. 

Number of Pieces: 78 and 2 foiled. 
Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 
Dark Coated Centers—Coffee Cream: 
Good. Vanilla Caramel: Good. Nut 
Glace: Good. Peppermint Chew: 
Good. Nut Nougat: Good. Chocolate 
Nougat: Good. Peanut Cluster: Pea- 
nuts not roasted enough. Chocolate 
Nut Taffy: Good. Jelly: Could not 
identify flavor. Tingling: Good. Nut 
Chew: Good. Brazil: Good. Pink 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. Vanilla 
Cream: Good. Twin Filbert: Not 
roasted enough. Green Chew: Could 
not identify flavor. Raisin Cluster: 
Good. Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Candy is not up to the $1 
standard. Many pieces lacked flavors. 
Nut glace and peanut clusters were 
not roasted enough. Peanut clusters 


do not belong in a dollar box. As- 
sortment contained too many jellies. 
The pieces called chews may have 
been nougatines, if so they are very 
poorly made; piece is not a good eat- 
ing piece for a dollar box. Consider- 
able trouble can be expected when 
the container does not have the net 
weight printed on it. 


Code 3J 38 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—$1 


(Purchased in a department store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Single-layer, metallic gold paper 
top, embossed large and small hearts 
in red, box top dark brown, cream 
and gold, name in gold, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 

Number of Pieces: 48 dark coated, i5 
light coated, 4 foiled pieces. 

Coatings (Light and Dark)—Colors: 
Good. Gloss: Good. Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers—Vanilla Butter- 
cream: Good. Nut Jelly: Good. 
Prune: Good. Nut Cream: Good. 
Strawberry Jelly: Jelly good but 
lacked flavor. Chocolate Cream: 
Good. Nut Buttercream: Good. Van- 
illa Nougat: Good. Twin Almonds: 
Good. Coconut Cream: Good. Single 
Almond: Good. Walnut Buttercream: 
Good. Maple Buttercream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Dry. 

Light Coated Centers—Chocolate Nut 
Cream: Good. Maple Pecan Cream: 
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Boats (plain and printed) and dividers (chocolate and white) 


Shipped to all parts of the United States from our Specialty 
Department where they are produced on high speed machines 
of our own designing. What better evidence can we offer as 


to QUALITY, SERVICE and PRICE? 


are but two of the many products in the Sweetone line. Also 
dipping papers, box liners, globular parchment, die cut special- 
ties, glassine, waxed papers and Flossine, “the candy mat 


" 
supreme! 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, 








LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


(If we are not already supplying same) 


282 - 286 PORTLAND STREET 


INC. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Dry. Nut Buttercream: Good. Van- 
illa Buttercream: Good. Coconut 
Cream: Good. Chocolate Caramel: 
Good. Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Cream: Good. Rum 
Buttercream: Good. Twin Almonds: 
Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Assortment is not up to 
standard. Suggest a few hard and 
chewy pieces, also a few hard candy 
pieces and single nut meats be added 
to asortment. Some of the cream 
centers were dry and hard, also 
lacked flavor. Assortment contained 
too many creams and jellies. But- 
tercreams were exceptionally good, 
some of the best that the Clinic has 
examined for some time. 


Code 3K 38 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—69c 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer, extension type, green 
panels on ends, silver center, name in 
silver, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 47. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: A trifle dark. 
Gloss: Good. Strings: Good. Taste: 
Good. 

Centers—Jelly: Fair. Vanilla Caramel: 
Good. Nut Nougat: Good. Vanilla 
Nougat: Good. Maple Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. Prune 
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Cream: Good. Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. Lemon 
Cream: Rancid. Hard Candy Blos- 
som: Good. Pink Cream: Could not 
identify flavor. Molasses Peppermint 
Blossom: Good. Vanilla Cream: 
Good. Walnut Cream: Good. Maple 
Marshmallow: Good. Sponge Chip: 
Good. Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Dark Cream: Could not identify fla- 
vor. Raspberry Cream: Good. Va- 
nilla Buttercream: Good. Nut Cream: 
Good. Hard Candy Filled Sticks: 
Good. Chocolate Hard Candy Blos- 
som: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best box in this 
price class that the Clinic has exam- 
ined for some time; it has a well- 
balanced assortment, neatly packed 
Suggest that some of the flavors be 
checked up as some centers lacked 


flavor. 
Code 3L 38 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—$1 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Light blue tin with square of red 
in upper left corner, name in red, cel- 
lulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 39 dark coated, 2 
foil pieces, 2 Jordan Almonds, ™% 
dipped glace pineapple, 1 solid piece, 
3 chocolate panned pieces, % dipped 
green acorn. 


Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 
Dark Coated Centers—Solid Chocolate: 
Good. Hard Candy Blossom: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. Caramallow: 
Good. Molasses Sponge: Good. Mo- 
lasses Plantation: Good. Vanilla 
Cream: Good. Nut Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. Chocolate 
Caramel: Good. Pink Jelly: Could 
not identify flavor. Chew: Good. 
Truffle: Good. Solid Chocolate and 
Nuts: Good. Coffee Shell: Good. 
Raspberry Jelly: Grained. Maple 
Cream: Good. Vanilla Marshmallow: 
Good. Prune Jelly: Good. Molasses 
Chew: Good. Orange Jelly: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. Glace Pineap- 
ple: Good. Chocolate Panned Piece: 
Good. Vanilla Cream: Good. Bra- 
zils: Good. Filbert Good. Mint 
Marshmallow: Good. Pineapple 
Cream: Good. Raspberry Cream: 
Good. % dipped Acorn: Good. % 
dipped Jordan Almond: Good. Choc- 
olate panned Almond paste: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: One of the best one dollar 
boxes that the Clinic has examined 
this year. 


Code 3M 38 


Assorted Miniature Chocolates— 
1 Ilb.—69c 
(Purchased in a retail candy store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
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WRAPPING 











IDEA 


MACHINES 


Boost Your Sales 


CONDY BAR Saae 








FAST-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE 


Price 





ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, uninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and _  unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 325 
to 350 pieces per minute. 
Investigation will prove 
these machines are adapted 
to your most exacting re- 
quirements. 


WRITE FOR CONPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ~ 


AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE co. 






1000-Hole—Form 4160 
Takes in $10.00 
Pays out 160 Candy Bars 


Plus 10% Federal Tax 


Holiday Boards, Holiday 
Cards and Holiday 
Headings. 


Write for our Catalog of 
Money-Making Boards, 
Cards and Die-Cut Sheets 


CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS 
Largest Board and Card House in the World 
6320-32 HARVARD AVENUE 





CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














Reprints... 


of articles appearing in The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER may be obtained in quantities of 
100 or more for the cost of printing. Useful for 
mailing to your customer list, or any others whom 
you may wish to interest in the subject covered. 


Write for prices to: 





MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - & S& A. THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
Box: Two layer type, white, name and anced. Some of the flavors need centers are not up to the dollar 


crest in blue and gold, blue ribbon 
bow upper left corner, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 98, 2 half-dipped 
Jordan almonds. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 

Centers—Vanilla Cream: Good. Pep- 
permint Cream: Good. Hard Candy 
Blossom: Good. Walnut: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. Ginger: 
Good. Nougat: Good. Fruit Nougat: 
Good. Jelly: Could not identify fla- 
vor. Butterscotch: Good. Vanilla 
Buttercream: Good. Raspberry Hard 
Candy Blossom: Good. Chocolate 
paste: Good. Vanilla Caramel: Good. 


Pistachio Nougat: Good. Molasses 
Plantation: Good. White Cream: 
Could not identify flavor. Brazils: 
Good. Almonds: Good. Orange 


Cream: Good. Pink Jelly: Could not 
identify flavor. Chocolate Hard Can- 
dy Blossom: Good. Cashew: Good. 
Maplenut Cream: Good. Raisins: 
Good. Filbert: Good. Pecans: Good. 
Molasses Chip: Good. Vanilla Wal- 


nut Cream. Good. Peppermint 
Cream: Good. Jordan Almonds: 
Good. 


Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best box of Minia- 
tures at this price that the Clinic has 
examined this year. Candy is well 


made and assortment is well bal- 
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checking up. 

Suggest a liner be used in the box; 
also that the box be made the right 
size so that the false bottom can be 
left out. The consumer feels that he 
has been cheated when he finds a 
false bottom in a box of candy. 


Code 3N 38 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—$1 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer type, domed top in 
gold and blue, name in gold, bottom 
of box blue, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 74, 2 foiled, 2 half- 
dipped almonds, 5 glace cherries. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good, Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 

Centers—Chocolate Caramel: Had a 
scrap taste. Glace Pineapple: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. Fig: Good. Pea- 
nut Cluster: Good. Molasses Hard 
Candy: Good. Filberts: Good. Mo- 
lasses Coconut paste: Good. Ginger: 
Good. Glace Cherry: Good. Vanilla 
Coconut paste: Good. Vanilla Cara- 
mel. Partly grained. Date: Good. 
Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 
Chocolate paste: Good. Orange peel: 
Good. Half-dipped Almond: Good. 
Glace Cherries: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Box is different, packing was 
neatly done, coating was good but 


THE 


standard. Too many cheap centers 
are used, figs, jellies, peanut clusters 
and coconut pieces. Peanut clusters 
do not belong in a dollar box. Coco- 
nut paste, figs and dates are good 
eating, but if too many are used it 
cheapens the assortment. 


Suggest some single nut meats be 
added; also a good honey nougat and 
some hard and chewy pieces to im- 
prove the assortment. Chocolate 
caramels and jellies need checking up 
for flavors. 


Code 30 38 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—60c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 


Box: Two layer, extension, colonial 
home scene in a number of colors, 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair— 
See Remarks. 

Number of Pieces: 37. 


Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 


Centers—Pecan Top Maple Cream: 
Good. Molasses Coconut paste: Good. 
Apricot Jelly: Good. Cream Walnut: 
Good. Lemon Cream: Good. Orange 
Cream: Good. Raspberry Jelly: 
Good. Fruit Nougat: Good. Peanut 
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SLABBING PURPOSES 





KREMOL 





OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Refinery — Warren, Pa. 


Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 








| 








samples and prices. 


1901 PIME STREET - - 


LABELS-SEALS 


All kinds for packaging, deco- 
rations, advertising -- also 
address labels. Striking, prac- 
tical designs. Write for free 


St. Louis STICKER| Co. 





+ Baseball and College 
PENNANTS 


Large variety of cloth and felt 
novelties and premiums, priced 
for distribution with ONE and 
FIVE-CENT sales. 


Celluloid Buttons, Mirrors and 
Novelties. 











Silk screen process signs and dis- 
plays. 


Marvel Screen Novelties Co. 
37 W. 19th Street, New York 








a . 7 
Now Ready— 
Samples for 


DAY Seasons. 


fancy set-up paper boxes. 


receive prompt attention. 





HIGH-GRADE AND FANCY 
SET-UP PAPER BOXES 


EASTER and MOTHER'S 


We are manufacturers of plain and 


your patronage, and all inquiries will 


NU-DEAL PAPER BOX, INC. 
2509 W. Cermak Road, Chicago, Ill. 
All Phones Lawndale 4477 
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PRINTING 


World's lowest prices on Letterheads, 
Statements, Envelopes, Invoices, Cards, 
Circulars, Forms, Salesbooks, etc. 


5000 LETTERHEADS 
$8.50 Delivered! 


Send a sample of your present printing 
for bid, or drop us a postal for truly 
honest price-list. You will see action! 


D. W. NICHOLS CO. 


Rockmart, Georgia 
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“HIGH QUALITY. 
ALUMINUM 


COMPOSITION 
STARCH MOULDS 


MOULD BOARDS 


AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES 
PROMPT SERVICE 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE IDEAL MOULD CO. 
1417 N. MAIN ST., RACINE, WISCONSIN 














CANDY TIED WITH 
Means 


1B BONS — More Sales 
We have largest stock in the 
Middle West 
Satin — Messaline—Tinsel— 
French Chiffon—Novelty and 
Printed Ribbons—Rib-O-Nit 
—Ready- Made Bows and 
Rosettes. 





Immediate delivery—High in 
quality—Low in price 


R.C.TAFT Co. 


427-441 W. RANpoLPH Sr. Cricaco 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 








H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
3930 HUECO STREET 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory—Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 


MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS 
CANDY BROKERS 
1014 Porter Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 


THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 


JAS. M. ROTHSCHILD CO. 
CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 
24 W. Connecticut St. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 
3561 BROADWAY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Add These to Your Library 


on Candy Information 


EPRINTS are available of the articles appearing in The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Many of these are ob- 
tainable in booklet form. 


They compose a large portion of the current literature of the 
industry. Many manufacturers find them suitable to accompany 
sales messages and also to add to their library of information 
on the candy and chocolate industries. 


Copies of the following are now available: 


“THE PURPOSE OF CONCHING CHOCOLATE,” by 
R. Whymper and C. P. Shillaber. ‘This article includes the 
latest information available on this most interesting subject to 
chocolate manufacturers illustrated by Dr. C. P. Shillaber, a 
noted microscopist.—20 cents each. 


“ADVENTURES IN COCONUT CANDIES,” including 
many formulas and suggestions for new pieces, by George A. 
Eddington, Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory, Chicago, 
Ill.—10 cents each. 


“IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FONDANT GOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, Carbo- 
hydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture.—20 cents each. 


“THE CANDY TEST FOR SUGARS,” by J. A. Ambler, 
Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture—10 
cents each. 


“STEAM JET REFRIGERATION AS APPLIED TO 
THE CANDY INDUSTRY,” by John R. Moore.—10 cents 
each. 


Also now available—“THE PROBLEM OF CHOCOLATE 
FAT-BLOOM,” a book by Robert Whymper, an international 
authority on chocolate manufacture.—$2.50 per copy. 


“QUALITY CARAMELS ON A VOLUME PRODUC. 
TION BASIS,” by Talbot Clendening.—10 cents each. 


Send for your copies now! 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


Territory: Kans., Neb., lowa, W. Missouri 





400 W. Madison Street 


Chicago, III. 





Brittle: Good. Molasses Sponge 
Chip: Good. Nut Taffy: Good. Dark 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. Bittersweet 
Vanilla Cream: Good. Vanilla But- 
tercream: Good. Wintergreen Cream: 
Good. Mint Jelly and Vanilla Marsh- 
mallow: Good. Peppermint Cream: 
Good. Butterscotch: Good. Vanilla 
Nut Caramel: Good. Nut Butter- 
scotch: Good. Nut Nougat: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Fudge: Good. Choco- 
late Nut Caramel: Good. Walnut top 
Vanilla Cream: Good. Almond Taffy: 
Good. 

Remarks: This is the best 60c box that 
the Clinic has examined for some 
time. Assortment is well balanced, 
centers are well made and are good 
eating. The center that we could find 
fault with is the dark cream, as it 
lacked flavor. 

Suggest the box be made slightly 
lower, as the candy does not come 
up to the top of the box; also, that 
a glassine liner be used. 


Code 2gg 38 


Home Made Candies—2 lbs.—$1 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4284) 
Appearance of Package: (See remarks.) 
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Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white, 
printed in blue. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Home Made Pieces—Vanilla Caramel: 


Fair. Peanut Glace: Peanuts not 
roasted enough. Peanut Fudge: Very 
hard, not good eating. Brazil Glace: 
Good. Chocolate Nut Fudge: Hard. 
Turkish Paste: Good. Nut Crunch: 
Good. Coconut Caramel: Too hard. 
Seafoam Square: Too hard. Vanilla 
Chew: Good. Peppermint Wafers: 
Too hard. Pecan Caramel Fudge 
Chew: Good. 

Dark and Light Coated Chocolates— 
Coating: Good for 50c candy. Vanilla 
Creams: Fair. Lemon Cream: Rancid. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. Walnut Clus- 
ter: Good. Peanut Cluster: Good. 
Coconut Cream: Dry. 


Light Coated Pieces—Raisin Cluster: 
Good. Peanut Cluster: Good. Walnut 
Cluster: Good. Almond Cluster: Not 
roasted enough. Dates: Good. Pecan 
Cluster: Good. Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Fair. Cherry and 
Cream: Good. Peppermint Cream: 
Fair. Vanilla Caramel: Good. 


Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: This candy is not up to the 
standard of 50c chocolates. Raw 


materials used appear to be good but 
workmanship is not good. Suggest 
formulas, also candymaker, be 
checked up. The home made pieces, 
except the pecan chew, were poorly 
made and very poor eating quality. 
The lemon flavor needs checking up 
as it was very rancid. Appearance of 
box could be improved by using a 
cellulose wrapper. Suggest a glassine 
liner be used, also white cups for the 
home made pieces. It would be best 
to wrap the home made pieces in cel- 
lulose as they would keep in good 
condition. 


Code 2ff 38 


Butterscotch—25 pieces—5Sc 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Each 
piece wrapped in a printed wax wrap- 
per, packed into a red printed boat, 
cellulose band. 

Size: Goed. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
butterscotch packages on the market. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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